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TORREY’S ARAMAIC GOSPELS 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


R. TORREY’S most recent book, The Four Gospels, A 

New Translation (Harper Brothers, 1933) is in its com- 
pleteness a revolutionary, if not catastrophic, contribution to 
New Testament studies. His thesis that all the four Gospels 
(and, as elsewhere developed, also the first half of Acts) are 
translations from the Aramaic has long been adumbrated, for 
over twenty years. His several published studies have probably 
appeared to many scholars as exploratory and tentative, and in 
view of his announced determination to produce a complete 
exposé his readers have been inclined to put off the day of reckon- 
ing with his thesis. Appearing as monographs in fugitive journals 
and Sammelbdnde those ‘‘sketches” doubtless have been con- 
veniently ignored until “‘a more convenient season.’’ The present 
writer is not a Neutestameniler, but he doubts if in all the New 
Testament work of the past two decades any adequate study of 
Dr. Torrey’s thesis, or any application of its striking details 
has been made. For New Testament science seems to be invoiv- 
ing itself more and more in the endless chain of interior source- 
study. But all, those inside as well as the outsiders, should 
welcome and respect this refreshing contribution to New Testa- 
ment study, for it is strictly philological—and it is only with 
philology that we may speak of science in literary criticism. Dr. 
Torrey, as all gladly recognize, is a master in the Semitic field; 
that as such he may have something to contribute to our under- 
standing of the earliest documents of Christianity, which is a 
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Semitic religion (despite much political propaganda of the day), 
all must admit, I trust not too grudgingly. With the long and 
winding history of Biblical study and authority it has been 
difficult for the Church and its scholarship to shake themselves 
free of the conceits which have accumulated about the various 
poles, the circles of which would “take the Kingdom of Heaven 
by force: Alexandria with its Greek creeds, Rome with its 
Vulgate, Erfurt, Geneva, Westminster, or modern “schools” 
which have shaken themselves free of theological trammels but 
have as dogmatically polarized themselves upon phases which 
have nothing to do with the home of the Gospels. I cannot but 
think of that long scribal process culminating in the scholarship 
of the Renaissance which was always rewriting the Gospels into 
more Classical Greek, scandalized as those scholars were by the 
barbarous dialect of the Divine Oracles. Yet to an outsider it 
appears as vain to understand the documents of the first genera- 
tions of the Church without reference to the spiritual and lin- 
guistic atmosphere of its actors as it would be to know Greek 
letters only from Latin translators, or Greek art from a Pompeian 
villa. 

But it were a disservice to the usefulness of this book, if accent 
were laid first of all on its combative challenge. It is initially 
secondary whether “‘we agree with it’’ or not, ab initio; the book 
is to be read in the first place to discover what can be learned 
from it, even if ‘‘running while we read.’’ Without entering 
into the details of Dr. Torrey’s changes of text and interpreta- 
tion, the intelligent reader will discover in the translation of 
the four Gospels, with which the book opens, a chaste and 
charming rendering, based on a scrupulous interpretation of the 
text, whether or not the translator is applying his thesis for 
correction. It stands well in the forefront of the current new 
translations of the Bible for its literary ease as withal its scholarly 
exactness, not swollen by the translator’s exegesis or mere love 
of novelty. One does not feel in it any sense of personal conceit 
in the giving of “‘A New Translation.” 

The scholar will doubtless turn promptly to the following 
essay on the “Origin of the Gospels,” in which the author vin- 
dicates his thesis. It is brief enough, of only fifty-two pages, but 
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he has compressed in it an immense amount of argument offensive 
and defensive, which cannot but challenge the honest thinker. 
Again, whether one “agrees with it” or not, it will take rank 
as an admirable Biblical essay. In this case, as with Dr. Torrey’s 
several revolutionary theses in other lines, well known to Sem- 
itists, even if he does not command the reader’s conviction, 
there is left the uncomfortable feeling that his arguments have 
not been contradicted. 

The essay opens with criticism of the mirage of a peculiar New 
Testament, or rather Gospel, lingo, according to which notion 
men like Luke and John (I use the names of ordinary ascription) 
wrote for some reason or other a barbarous Greek. For nowhere 
in heaven or in earth has such an artificial learned patois been 
discovered, in the papyri or elsewhere. There follows the argu- 
ment that the Septuagint as translation-Greek is our one model 
for the understanding of the language of the Gospels. The 
Greek of that version is a faithful, word for word translation of 
the original Semitic; to this slavishness are due the lexical and 
syntactical Wunderkinder of the text, which have no parallel 
in Hellenistic literature. I have a very learned friend, a good 
Christian, who tells me he cannot read the Greek New Testament 
because of its barbarism. But what should we have had of 
Gospel history if the story had been left to the tender mercies 
of the Hellenistic litterateurs of the day? We may compare the 
somewhat epical 1 Maccabees, a translation from the Hebrew, 
and 2 Maccabees, an arrant piece of Hellenistic composition 
(the Hellenists were as good as the Judaeans in writing Midrash). 
We miss sorely the Aramaic original of Josephus’s Wars; he 
certainly ‘‘had his leg pulled” by the Hellenistic “brain trust” 
of his day in the Greek translation he made with their help, as fair 
an illustration as there is of the ponderous Hellenistic euphuism. 
On the other hand, that early Christian gentlemen could write 
good Greek is proved by the original compositions of Luke, 
whose name is connected with one of the Gospels, and by the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which is a fine piece of Alexandrian 
Greek. At all events Josephus himself is a good example of how 
the “cultured” Jew took pains to write his Greek, when he 
wished to obtain an audience with the polite Hellenic world. 
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While there are those of to-day who would render the Bible into 
English ‘‘as she is spoke,” such was not the taste of the Semites 
any more than of the Greeks. Can any one think, if he considers 
the matter, that the early Church addressed itself only to “the 
masses” and the illiterate, and was stupid enough to think that 
it could recommend itself to that cosmopolitan age by original 
composition in barbarous Greek? It is interesting to note that 
both Dr. Torrey (p. 238) and the lamented Dr. Bacon in his 
Gospel of the Hellenists (p. 131) cite the grammarian Moulton’s 
opinion that ‘the linguistic evidence all goes to show that 
the author of the Fourth Gospel was a man who, while cultured 
to the last degree, writes Greek after the fashion of men of quite 
elementary attainment.” The opposing results of these two 
distinguished scholars can be seen by reference to their adjoined 
comments—two opposite briefs on the one dictum. 

There follows in the essay, pp. 249 ff., a characterization of 
the particular Aramaic dialect, the Palestinian, which, it is 
argued, is the vernacular from which the Greek Gospels were 
translated. It is a dialect with its own grammar and lexicon, 
one with which few Christian scholars may be acquainted at 
large, for its literature is entirely Jewish, mostly Haggadic; the 
Bible student may have had a taste of it in Biblical Aramaic, 
a study however which to-day is ‘more honored in the breach 
than the observance.”’ Closely akin to it is the so-called Syriac, 
the remains of which are almost entirely Christian. Through 
its Biblical translations, actually the earliest translations of 
the Greek New Testament, the importance of this Aramaic 
dialect for text-criticism is acknowledged; but still more impor- 
tant is its value in propaedeutics for Gospel study as giving the 
peculiar flavor of Aramaic literary style, a feature which, as in 
every language, cannot be appreciated merely through grammar 
and lexicon. Textual criticism is indeed “lower” than true 
literary criticism. I wonder how far in our New Testament 
schools knowledge of the Christian Syriac, let alone Palestinian 
Aramaic, is pursued; and yet that study would be the best 
literary introduction to the study of the Gospels. These few 
pages of Dr. Torrey’s should prove a stimulus to the revival of 
Aramaic studies, for there still dominates the superstition con- 
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cerning the barbarism of the Semitic languages, and Semitics 
no longer appears to be required by the ‘New Scholarship.” 
There was the time when there was one Biblical scholarship; 
all knew Latin and Greek, all knew Hebrew and some of the 
Aramaic dialects, often Talmud as well. Some years ago when 
engaged on a certain piece of work I remarked to a Classicist 
friend that I was working more in Latin and Greek than in 
Semitics. Can our New Testament friends make the same 
profession in reverse? Is Greek alone, even inclusive of Hel- 
lenistic literature and archaeological remains, the sole discipline 
for New Testament study? 

Dr. Torrey’s brief characterization of the genius of the Aramaic 
group of dialects is most interesting, perhaps will be novel to 
many; indeed it has set the present writer to thinking. He 
summarizes the small remains we possess of the earlier Western 
Aramaic and passes literary judgment in these words (p. 253): 
“The force and the beauty of the great language are everywhere 
apparent. It was singularly fitted to be the medium of the first 
Christian literature.” This statement may be surprising to 
students of literature. But I recall that I came to such a con- 
clusion for the Aramaic stories in Daniel in a close study that 
was enforced upon me. The Aramaic shares with the other 
Semitic tongues in the art of prose narrative; it is interesting to 
mark this in the Arabic translations of the Gospels, although 
Arabic like Greek can lend itself to exaggerated stylisms. In 
style Aramaic is like good simple English, for example Pilgrim’s 
Progress, although it possessed a flexibility—to use Dr. Torrey’s 
word—which made it the first Oriental exponent of Greek 
science and philosophy. It is most unfortunate that for both the 
Jewish Palestinian and the early Christian Syriac we possess 
almost exclusively religious literature, which can become palling 
even to the devout reader. But the Pagan Syriac has almost 
entirely disappeared. One such document is the “Epistle of 
Mara bar Serapion to his son Serapion,” published by Cureton 
in his Spicilegium Syriacum; this unpretentious document pos- 
sesses a personal charm and pathos which reminds me closely 
of the diction of the Johannine writings. Also on the poetic side 
Aramaic can boast its laurels. Dr. Torrey recalls an early 
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Aramaic epitaph in verse which he long ago expounded. After 
true Semitic fashion—compare the ordinary Arabic story—the 
Aramaic of Daniel breaks out in verse, for example, 2 20—23; 
3 33; 4 7—9, 11—14, 31—32. And, as may not be generally rec- 
ognized, the earliest Christian poetry, outside of the Hebrew 
psalms in the Lucan Infancy Story and the great chorales in 
the Hebrew book of Revelation, is in Aramaic. I cite the charm- 
ing “Hymn of the Soul” in the Syriac Acts of St. Thomas, and 
the recently discovered so-called Odes of Solomon. And this 
because in Aramaic the Aramaic-speaking Church had its native 
vehicle. But it was a long time before the Church’s poesy dis- 
covered itself in the Classical languages, not indeed until the 
much later Greek and Latin hymns. Dr. Torrey observes the 
remains of Aramaic verse in the Gospels (pp. 277 ff.), revealing 
a literary quality in the writers. And to my mind the Prologue 
of John’s Gospel is distinctly lyrical, as Burney has shown. 
Indeed the last discourses of Jesus, in John, are much of the 
same type; and we recall how Paul bursts forth at times into 
lyric, all in consonance with Semitic literary art, in contrast to . 
the Greek, which never confused the canons of prose and poetry. 
For once the author of the Wisdom of Solomon displayed such 
an effusion of lyric rhapsody, in his praise of Wisdom, 7 22b seq., 
but Greek-wise he leads off with a string of precocious adjectives 
—a part of speech the Semitic is meagre in." 

Dr. Torrey continues in his essay, pp. 253 ff., to discuss the 
date of the Aramaic Gospels which lie behind our Greek text. 
His position on this critical question has been foreshadowed for 
many years, but in book-form it will prove more impressive. 


* Indeed the Semitic field at large may be cultivated for occasional “light 
on the New Testament.” Mr. Ameen Rihani gives an anecdote which well 
illustrates Mt. 10 13 with its “return of the ‘Peace’.” In his Mulik al-Arab 
(Beyrouth, 1924-25, vol. 2, p. 103 f.), which tells the story of his peregrina- 
tions in Arabia to meet the various Arab potentates, he records an encounter 
of his party with a body of the Ikhwan (the Puritan sect of Nejd), when the 
salim was courteously exchanged between the two companies. But soon 
after one of the Arabs returned and in rude fashion declared that they had 
discovered that one of the visitors was “an English Infidel,”” and demanded 
“the return of the salém.” Rihani’s party retorted in kind by bidding him 
and his to “go to Jahannum.” 
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“No argument from silence’—he says—‘could possibly be 
stronger than that which tends to show that all four Gospels 
were written before the year 70” (p. 256). And boldly he pro- 
nounces, in regard to Mark, that ‘it seems possible to date this 
Gospel exactly in the year 40,” for reasons which the reader can 
pursue further in his argument. To the Alttestamentler such 
upsets to received opinion (the Greek word for which is dogma) 
in his department are common, ad his science has become 
cautious about precising dates a quo and non ante quod. The 
present writer dares not to rush into this particular fray, but 
he recommends that Dr. Torrey’s arguments be duly weighed. 
The remark (p. 257) that “our four Gospels are based, more or 
less directly, on the voluminous, multiform and scattered material 
described above,” will seem to many an arbitrary link in the 
writer's ‘‘circle of definition;” but he can appeal to the authority 
of Luke, who reports on the “many” who had attempted the 
story of the Gospel. (Are we not accustomed to think this a bit 
of literary conceit?) We have at least to surrender our pro- 
vincial notion that the Jewry of that age was uneducated and 
illiterate, all ‘‘Galilaean fisherman,” and, for we must include 
Paul in the indictment, tent-cobblers. In the face of the abun- 
dant “Apocrypha” not to say merely Apocalyptic writings 
which had their vogue in Judaism in those centuries, continuing 
down into Christian times (witness 2 Esdras and the Syriac 
Apocalypse of Baruch) one must expect, with Dr. Torrey, the 
possibility of an extensive literature, much of it fugitive, perhaps 
not much of it worthy of preservation. There is no scientific 
gauge for fixing the extent of time before oral tradition becomes 
written; it must in the case of the story of Jesus have become set 
literarily early, or the material would soon have taken on the 
color of the Apocryphal Gospels. As is well known, religionaries 
of all ages have their faithful scribes who soon put on paper the 
facts and fancies of their circle; we recall Apollonius of Tyana. 
It is significant that at every religious crisis in the history of 
Israel there was an outburst of literary activity. Dr. Torrey 
makes much of the element of oral transmission of the Gospel 
anecdotes, with the subsequent variations in the written texts. 
I have myself come to recognize that principle in Old Testament 
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criticism, where contaminations in text have come about not 
necessarily through laborious nachschlagen in parallel texts but 
by the too active memory of the scribe. It is not necessary to 
postulate a period of many decades to give time for an alleged 
long succession of documents. 

It will be contradicted to Dr. Torrey’s position that the 
apocalyptic elements in the Gospels demand a date circa the 
destruction of Jerusalem. But he is absolutely correct in his 
demonstration (p. 256) that the schemes of this eschatology 
were all at hand in the Hebrew Bible; ‘‘the supposed references 
of the kind are in every word and without exception merely 
repeated from the Old Testament prophecies.”” The same con- 
sideration is to be given to the Messianic schemes of the New 
Testament. I can but give testimony to my own discovery that 
all the Messianic expectations and terms were at hand in Judaism 
in the first century, ready for use for any claimant, for any sect 
which acclaimed its hero. The book of Enoch gives simple 
corroboration to this position. The miraculous birth of the 
Messiah is attested by ‘‘the sign of the virgin,” which was early 
interpretation of ‘almah, as the Greek translation shows (see 
Note on Mt. 1 23); and Dr. Torrey finds this doctrine also at 
Jn. 1 13 (see below). The notion of his heavenly origin is found 
in early Jewish Midrash, anticipated by Is. 49 2, “in his quiver 
has he kept me.”” Even the terms of deity applied to Jesus have 
Biblical background, as in Isaiah’s ’el gibbor, while that seemingly 
ponderous, Greek-wise epithet of “‘only-begotten’’ is translation 
of an Aramaic single word, ‘‘only-son,”’ for which appeal could 
be made to Ps. 2 (see Note on Jn. 1 18), in which connection I 
note the brilliant fresh interpretation of rod pdvov deod, Jn. 
5 44, with ‘‘the only-Son of God.” The doctrine of the Word is 
old-Jewish, whatsoever its original source, but probably old- 
Semitic. It becomes a historical question for the Leben-Jesu- 
Forschung whether Jesus ever used such language of himself. 
But the apparatus of thought and language already existed, and 
the problem of date of the Gospels in not involved in its literary 
use. New Testament scholars may well ponder such a document 
as that of the Zadokite Sect, as Schechter called it, or better, 
Eduard Meyer, the Community of the New Covenant, to use 
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its own language, belonging to the pre-Christian period, probably 
the second century B.C.; its first prophet is called ‘the Star 
that should arise out of Jacob,” “the Teacher,” “the Only 
One,” “‘the Messiah,” etc. And the Samaritan Messianic expecta- 
tions expressed at Jn. 4 25 are corroborated by the history of 
Samaritan theology. It appears to me that while the elder 
theological apologetic was over-sensitive in bending everything 
to suit its dogmatic taste, even to the extent of insensibly altering 
Scripture text at times, there is a modern, unprincipled apologetic 
which is too greatly concerned with saving Jesus from himself, 
at least as far as the records go, and this end is achieved by 
excising from the narrative all that is antipathetic to the critic. 
And so we obtain modernistic eidola to suit each critic’s taste. 
But this theological criticism of the day may be no more his- 
torically minded than Ultramontanism or Fundamentalism.. 
The result is a chiselling down of the heroic figure of Jesus until . 
he becomes a pretty Apollo. 

Indeed we may still ‘‘search the Scriptures’”’ of the New Testa- 
ment for subtle expressions of the Jewish background, good 
Palestinian and not merely Hellenistic. Dr. Burney has observed 
in his Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel that éoxnvwoev 
used of the Logos at Jn. 1 14 is a homophone to the Semitic root 
j2w of identical meaning and theological use. This case of 
homophonic translation, common in the Septuagint, has its 
immediate parallel in xéxpayey, v.15, which Dr. Torrey rec- 
ognizes as the rendering of original ’akrez (xnpvooew is not 
used!). The “only begotten son” of Jn. 1 14 is the equivalent 
of ‘‘beloved son” of the Synoptics, Mt. 3 17; n. b. the identifica- 
tion in the Greek of Gen. 22 2.3 At Jn. 1 51, as is now recognized 
(see Note, and more fully Bacon, Gospel of the Hellenists, 130), 
there is the Midrashic interpretation of éxi rév vidv rod 
avd pwmov in the exegesis of Gen. 28 12, i. e. “in the service of 
the Son of Man.” At Jn. 12 41 the author uses an actual Tar- 


2 For the ‘‘Zadokite” prophet see Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, 
I, pp. xii seg.; for Samaritan Messianism see my Samaritans, pp. 243 ff. Note 
that both these sects were legalistic, not enthusiastic. 


3 For ancient identification in Phoenician dialects see my note in JAOS, 
1934, p. 105. 
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gumism in having Isaiah see ‘‘the Glory”’ (see Targum to Is. 6 1). 
Observe that these several cases are all in the “‘Hellenistic’’ Gospel. 
In a recent study I came to the conclusion that rarwewodpoobvyn 
at Col. 223 represents Jewish fa‘anith, “‘self-mortification,” 
and I was glad to find myself corroborated by Dr. Moffatt’s 
translation. Also as to 2 Cor. 46 I do not know how far it is 
recognized that in the phrase “in the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,” there is the use 
of the good Biblical theologumenon of 0°15, i. e. J. C. is the Face 
of God (appositive genitive). And, I am inclined to think, it 
was this ancient Semitic theologumenon, familiar in North 
Africa, e. g. in the epithet of Tanit the city-goddess of Carthage 
as ‘‘the Face of Baal,’’ which lay at the basis of North-African 
Tertullian’s creation of persona for use in the Christian doctrine 
of God. Indeed we should translate in 2 Cor., ‘tin the Person 
of Jesus Christ.” 

On pp. 260-265 the author sketches the characteristics of 
the several Gospels and their mutual relations. This gives 
abundant food for thought to the Synoptical critic. And on 
pp. 265-275 ‘‘the evidence of translation” from the Aramaic is 
concisely presented. Some experimental examination of this 
section will be given below. 

There follows discussion of the Biblical quotations in the 
Gospels (pp. 275 ff.); on which subject the writer promises a 
fuller treatment. Of particular interest is his thesis that ‘‘the 
quotations were usually given in Hebrew [i. e. within the Aramaic 
text] from memory, and not always in the original form of words,” 
and that “this freedom is especially noticeable in Mt. and Jn.” 
Discussion is at once set for the critics by Dr. Bacon’s con- 
tradictory argument for John’s Gospel in his Gospel of the Hel- 
lenists, pp. 131 ff. The field is a delicate one for criticism, and 
each of Dr. Torrey’s data should be carefully scanned. For 
instance, I do not understand his categorical statement, p. 277, 
that ‘Jn. 19 2 formally cites Ps. 2219, certainly in Hebrew,” 
for the citation is word for word that of the Septuagint. There 
are too many possibilities to be reckoned with, along with the 
freedom of citation which the writer properly insists upon, to 
draw much capital from any one text. In this case why should 
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not the Greek translator have given the translation familiar 
to him in the Greek Bible? Modern scholars and preachers 
still cite the King James Version. There was plenty of room 
too for cross-contamination in Biblical references, as the writer 
himself notes in several interesting cases; e. g. the interpolation 
of a citation at Rev. 1 7 into Mt. 24 30, continuing an original 
quotation; the wholesale interpolation of the Psalm citation at 
Acts 28 26 into Mt. 1313. An illuminating suggestion is made 
that original ouvnxdnoav én’ abrov at Mt. 22 3, “they were 
gathered about him,” was changed to the actual text o. ér’ atré 
in consonance with the Psalm text, Ps. 2 2, bearing on the Mes- 
siah’s adversaries. 

The final section of the book consists of the ‘‘Notes’’ on the 
new interpretations presented by the author. (As a diligent 
reader who has well thumbed his book, I express the hope that 
in the next edition the running headlines will indicate the respec- 
tive Gospels that are under annotation.) These Notes constitute 
the clinic for judgment on the whole thesis. 

But lest the argumentative reader be too much “‘scandalized”’ 
by that thesis ab initio, I advise him first to consider certain 
parerga of the author bearing upon the Greek text and its inter- 
pretation apart from reference to an Aramaic original. All 
will recognize that within this inner-Greek field he has made 
valuable contributions even to the well-worked subject of the 
Gospels. Such Notes are marked with a dagger in the text, as 
against the asterisk, which points to Aramaisms. I cite some 
cases. The city Nain, Lu. 7 11, should be Ain (i. e. ‘“Spring”), 
and so identifiable with a Galilaean site (Nu. 34 11); Dalmanutha, 
Mk. 810, is corruption of Magdaloth (following a suggestion 
by Dalman); the reading Bethabara is preferred, and rightly, 
at Jn. 1 28; Zupopowixisoa, Mk. 7 26, represents original Zipa 
Pow ixiooa, ‘‘a Syrian (i. e. Gentile, after the well known use 
of *o78), a Phoenician.” At Lu. 3 36 Kavdéy is corruption of 
original ‘“Chaldaean,” and we should read “‘Arphaxad the Chal- 
daean’”’ (reversing the order of names to obtain the original form 
of the genealogy); cf. “Zerubbabel the prince” (pnod) at v. 27, 
as recognized long ago. A new identification is suggested for 
Emmaus at Lu. 24 13, and explanation of the corruption which has 
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produced ‘‘Gerasenes” is given at Lu. 8 26. The following recti- 
fications may also be noted: Mk. 12 4, read éxoAaduoay for 
éxegadaiwoav; Mt. 26 59 omit wevdo[uaprupiay], with the 
Syriac versions; Lu: 11 39, omit viv, a dittogram. Contamina- 
tions are: Mt. 164. from 1239; Mk. 13.27, “heaven,” from 
Mt. 24 31; Jn. 18 40, “again,” from Mk. 15 13; correction of the 
“intolerable repetition” at Jn. 1331 f. For reconstruction of 
texts at joints of sources I note the proposed rectification at 
Mt. 14 12; the presentation of the insertion of the genealogy in 
Lu. 3 2—41. The statement about the repeated cockcrows at 
Mk. 14 72 is revised. Jn. 10 9, “I am the door,” etc. is an inter- 
polation. The disturbing verse Jn. 18 24 is to be transposed and 
made to follow v.13. The writer repeats his earlier published 
reconstruction of the cardinally critical verse, Jn. 14 31, making 
it read, “I will arise and go hence.” Interpretations of Semitic 
words, especially numerous in Jn., are additions by the Greek 
translators, e. g. ‘‘a city of the Jews,”’ Lu. 23 51, “of Galilee,” 
Jn. 61. An Aramaism in expression is the courteous plural, 
“‘we,”’ in Nicodemus’s address to Jesus, Jn. 32, also in the 
response of Jesus, v. 11, ““we speak what we know,” etc. In this 
connection very striking is the interpretation of éxeivos oldev 
at Jn. 19 35, again after an Aramaism which the writer explains, 
with “I myself know,” the writer thus testifying to the veracity 
of the eye-witness. At Lu. 9 51 avaBnoeodar is translated as 
of “going up” to Jerusalem, not.of the ascension; cf. the use 
of aby and mbyn in the Old Testament. 

I pass on to list some of the words in the Gospels which reveal 
at least an Aramaic coloring, even if champions of the ‘‘barbarous 
Greek”” may regard the cases as merely illustrations of the 
“Galilaean patois” orally passed on for ultimate translation by 
Greek composers. At Mt. 6 22 f. it is the “sound” eye that is 
opposed to the “diseased” eye. At Lu. 139 wéXts represents 
medinah not ‘‘a city,” but “the province of [Judaea].” The 
taxation of Cyrenius in Lu. 21 covered the whole “land,” not 
“earth, world” (Heb. yx). At Lu. 17 31 7a oxebn are the man’s 
garments, after the broad use of Aram. méné, anglice ‘“‘one’s 
things,”’ not his housefold effects, which would be an absurdity 
in flight; the picture is given more distinctly at Mt. 2417 f. 
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The demoniac at Lu. 8 27 did not come from “the city,” &&« Tijs 
mbdews, but from “the open country,” following the meaning 
of Aramaic guryé, as against Hebrew mp, which does mean 
“city;” at Lu. 19 17, with the same word, it is ‘country estates,” 
not cities that the lord gives his faithful servants; but the capital 
case of rectification of translation of the Aramaic word is the 
absurd statement that Jesus ‘withdrew privately into a city 
called Bethsaida,” Lu. 9 10; the original was simply “the open 
country of (about) Bethsaida,” then, guryé being understood 
as “city,” the usual complement “called” was introduced. Mt. 
16 23, ériow pou is a mistake for ériaw gov, “to thy back,” 
as in Syriac and Arabic.‘ The “hour’”’ of Mt. 26 40 is ‘‘a moment;” 
the Greek similarly mistranslates at Dan. 4 16. Sometimes it 
is a preposition that has the Semitic background and which 
must be correspondingly translated; e. g. év, “by, by the power 
of,’ and so “in Beelzebul”’ is to be understood at Mt. 12 37. 
Lu. 15 22 reads, ‘‘put a ring in his hand;” Dr. Torrey compares 
the common Arabic ‘‘to put the ring in one’s finger,” and I add 
a like case from the ancient Aramaic Ahikar Romance in the 
Elephantine papyri, where, line so in Cowley’s text, we read, 
“let a millstone be put in his feet.” At Jn. 21 32, where the 
Greek reads, ‘John came to you in the way of righteousness,” 
the translation is offered after common Semitic idiom, ‘John 
brought you (came to you with) the right way.” At Mk. 44 
we read that some seed fell rapa rv 666v, which can only 
mean ‘‘by the roadside,’”’ but the Semitic preposition means as 
well “‘upon,” which alone is possible here, ‘upon the road.” 
As a case of the ambiguity which many a Semitic root offers 
to the translator I take §/m, generally appearing in translation 
in the sense of “peace,” “‘perfection,”’ and the like. Our trans- 
lator rings the changes on this root very ingeniously. At Lu. 
13 32 redevovpar does not mean “I shall be perfected,” but 
“T shall be delivered up;” with a translation avoiding the cur- 


41 venture to suggest that the same idiom is found in 2 Sam. 23 10, nym 
weed 78 vom 130"; I correct the verb to the singular, as at v. 11, and translate: 
“And the people would only turn back (not ‘after him”) in order to strip the 
dead.” Many an Arab victory is frustrated by the retirement of the warriors 
for that ghastly purpose. 
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rent ‘‘perfect” we have at Mt. 5 4s, “be all-including, even as your 
heavenly Father includes all;” at Lu. 104, “enter into fellow- 
ship with no one,” in place of “‘salute no one;”’ at Mk. 9 50 we 
find the new rendering, ‘Have salt within yourselves, and pass 
it on to your fellows;’”’ some of these renderings appear to me 
questionable, but they are proper essays at interpretation. 

Some notes on proper names to be explained from misunder- 
standing of the original Aramaic are novel and illuminating. 
Simon’s epithet xavavatos, Mt. 104; Mk. 319, is generally 
interpreted from its replacement with ‘‘the Zealot” at Lu. 6 15; 
Acts 1 15; but Dr. Torrey (note to Lu.) shows that the word is 
a gentilic in -én after good Semitic formation, formed from a 
place-name Cana, doubtless Cana of Galilee; the variant and 
false interpretation is due to Luke who read the word as ganndi, 
“zealot.’’> On the other hand in ‘Simon the Cyrenian’’ we have 
not a gentilic but a misunderstanding of an Aramaic word 
(from guryd noticed above), meaning ‘‘farm-laborer” (“country 
man’’), which is actually expressed in the doublet in the parallel 
of Mk. and Lu., épxéuevov am’ aypov. A fresh derivation of 
another Simon’s epithet, “the leper,” Mt. 26.6, is offered, but 
it is not stringent; names expressive of abnormalities are fre- 
quent in Hebrew, e. g. Jeroboam I’s mother had a name of the 
same import (for a list of such names see Noth, Die israel. Per- 
sonennamen, 227 f.). At Jn. 47, “there came a woman from | 
Samaria,” the geographical absurdity is removed by assumption | 
of an easy misunderstanding of an original “woman of the | 
Samaritans.”’ The explanation suggested for ‘‘Nazarene,”’ Mt. 
2 23, as based on the prophecy of the Branch, is interesting, if | 
not convincing. 

But single words pass current between the languages, being 
borrowed to fill a vacancy, often imported by immigrants, and 
often misapplied. Most of the above interpretations might be 
accepted individually by scholars without their being convinced 


s For this formation Syriac and Arabic are cited; the same formation appears 
in Hebrew in the gentilic adjective Shaalb6ni (2 Sam. 23 32), from the place 
name Shaalbim. | 
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by Dr. Torrey’s theory at large; although what they will do 
with this accumulation of evidence is a matter for their critical 
decision. But a more stringent proof of ‘‘translation-Greek” 
is obtained when it can be shown that a better rendering may 
be obtained, or an absurdity removed, on the assumption of the 
translator’s misunderstanding of the inflectional forms of the 
original; this does not imply lack of education on the part of 
the translator, but is due to the Semitic paucity in representa- 
tion of its vocables in script. Aramaic shares with all the Semitic 
languages, except Ethiopic, a largely consonantal orthography, 
although there is no language family which makes such an 
extensive use of vowels, short (which are not represented in the 
script) as well as long, in order to obtain modulation of meaning 
and grammatical form; the consequence is that the reader must 
decide among a variety of possibilities before interpreting an 
inflected word. This difficulty was so strongly felt in Syriac 
that long before the introduction of signs to represent the vowels, 
as in Masoretic Hebrew, a system of points was invented to 
distinguish the plural from the singular, the participle from the 
perfect, and different persons of the same tense. 

A case of confusion of persons in the verb, not distinguished 
by the consonants, appears in the story of the sinful woman, 
Lu. 7 45, where the Greek, ‘‘since she came in she has not ceased 
kissing my feet,” is to be retranslated, “‘since I came in, she has 
not ceased kissing my feet.’”” At Mt. 14 2 the active évepyotouw, 
used of miracles, represents an Aramaic passive (with change 
of one short vowel); translate, ‘“‘miracles are performed by him.” 
Similarly at Lu. 8 29 for ‘it (the demon) seized him,” render, 
“the was seized,” which agrees with the sequel, “and was kept 
under guard, but broke the chains,” etc. 

Likewise many Aramaic idioms, some of them of prime syn- 
tactical importance, are to be observed as lying behind our 
awkward Greek. For example: the neuter singular way, e. g. 
Jn. 6 37, 39, and often, represents an Aramaic singular meaning 
“every one;” again this same vocable kullé@ was translated in 
the opposite way as a personal plural with an unfortunate result 
at Jn. 215, wavras é£éBadey 7a te wpbBara Kal rods Boas, 
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where wavras must refer to the people, on whom Jesus, as Dr. 
Torrey contends, would hardly have used the scourge, and he 
translates the Aramaic lying plainly behind the Greek, ‘the 
drove out all, both sheep and oxen.” The Aramaic preposition 
“to” is largely used for the ethical dative; there are several 
cases where this use is represented superfluously in the Greek 
by eis éavrods, etc., e. g Mk. 911; Lu. 730; 181. Also the 
same preposition is employed, confusingly enough, as the sign 
of the definite accusative, and so at Lu. 214 eis d@pa must be 
interpreted as an accusative, “their gifts,” which makes sense. 
A more classic instance is the revision of Mt. 21 9, “Save the 
Son of David!’”’ (for “Hosanna to the S. of D.’’), which, as the 
writer remarks, is reminiscent of the true text of Ps. 20 7—he 
might also cite Zec. 9 9, where the Messiah is “saved.” Again 
revision of interpretation of the same preposition used with the 
noun of agent after a passive is strikingly instanced at Mk. 10 12 
(the verb here to be understood as passive, like cases noted 
above), by which revision we obtain agreement with the Jewish 
law of divorce, which the Greek text notoriously contradicts. 
The Semitic use of the preposition ‘‘from”’ in its partitive sense 
(French de), ‘‘some of,” is illustrated at Jn. 1 24, “there were 
sent some Pharisees,”’ (cf. the attempts in our English Bibles!). 
The common Semitic indefinite plural appears, e. g. at Lu. 5 3s. 

It is in his interpretation of the particles from the assumed 
Aramaic originals, that Dr. Torrey makes some of his most 
telling points; he often clears up at least banalities of construc- 
tion which are offensive. The most treacherous of these parts 
of speech is di, which may be used as the relative pronoun 
(undeclined); the sign of the genitive; as conjunction meaning 
“that, for, because,’ or of purpose. Mt. 26 70 is accordingly | 
corrected to “I know not him of whom you speak.” Jn. 1 12—13 | 
should be read, “Those believing on the name of him who was | 
born not of blood... but of God;’’ the translator (or sub- | 
sequent scribes?) misunderstood the reference of the relative, 
which properly relates to the preceding pronoun. A delicate | 
but excellent improvement of an original phrase with this particle 
is made at Jn. 5 36 with the result, “I have the witness of one 
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greater than John.” The confusion of relative and conjunction 
at Lu. 7 47 is corrected to, “she whose many sins are forgiven 
will love much,” an exquisite improvement. At Jn. 4 22 6 is 
not “what,” but translate, “we know whom we worship.” Jn. 
7 28 is to be read, “the truth is that One sent me.” At Jn. 1 16 
Src is transmuted into the relative, and we have, “he of whose 
fulness we all have received.” The confusion among the con- 
junctional uses of d7 is represented at Lu. 9 4, where yap stands 
for d7?, and we should understand, “heed these words, that. . .” 
The difficulty with that particle appears to be greatest in 
Jn., probably because that book possesses most argumentation. 

The interpretation of a number of conjunctions is illuminating; 
e. g. wAjv and GAda (e. g. Mt. 26 6; Lu. 627) represent an 
Aramaic “‘moreover;’”’ and the recurrent am’ Gprt, 440 Tov viv 
(e. g. Mt. 2664; Jn. 151) are literal analysis of an Aramaic 
adjective meaning “right now.” The relative conjunctional 
phrases év @, év ois are literal translations of a similar com- 
posite conjunction in the Aramaic. 

Dr. Torrey makes large use of his discovery of sentences used 
in interrogative sense, a rhetorical form which is not indicated 
in Palestinian Aramaic and Syriac with an introductory particle 
as is usual in Hebrew. Many of the resultant variations of 
rendering appear admirable; e. g. Mt. 17 11, “Is Elijah to come?”’, 
etc. (the verb in the script may be either a perfect or a participle 
used futuritively, and it is the latter sense that the translation 
follows); Mk. 14 41, “Will you sleep now and take your rest?’’; 
Jn. 6 32, “Did not Moses give you the true bread from heaven?” 
(as Dr. Torrey points out, this is a sample of Aramaic argument 
by question and answer); Jn. 12 7, “Should she keep it for the 
day of my burial?”’—which alone suits the circumstances. A 
form of indirect question appears at Jn. 16 1s, “What he means 
by ‘a little while’ we know not.” 

Original idiom in the various uses of the Aramaic verb is 
found in such cases as these: the force of the imperfect tense 
as a jussive (imperative), e. g. Jn. 165, “and no one of you 
may (not “will’’) ask me, Whither are you going?’’; the use of 
the perfect in general condition, not as contrary to fact, and so 
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at Jn. 14 7, “If you know me, you know my Father also,”’ cor- 
roborated by the sequence, “now indeed you know me;” the 
futuritive use of the participle, e. g. Mt. 17 11; Jn. 14 17, 19. 

But idiom is peculiarly evident in the syntax of clauses, a 
more subtle expression of the genius of language than the use 
of words; and Semitic syntax in this larger sense is poles apart 
from the Indo-European language group. A class of such con- 
struction, odd to our Western sense, is the use of ‘‘and’’ in the 
apodosis; an excellent case of this appears at Lu. 13 25, where 
no amount of punctuation of the Greek helps out the several 
recurring ‘‘ands.” A peculiarly Semitic idiom is that of the 
so-called nominal or circumstantial clause, in which the subject 
is placed first, and which is dependent upon a sentence of regular 
construction, but connected with it by ‘‘and”’ (fairly comparable 
to the Greek genitive absolute, by which indeed the Semitic 
idiom is largely rendered in the Gospels). Some delicate recon- 
structions are accomplished on this basis; e. g. Jn. 1 2 is read, 
“when he was in the beginning with God, all things were created 
through him;” Lu. 192, with reduction of the repeated and 
“barbarous” atrés; a case of longer periodic reconstruction is 
to be observed at Mk. 16 2—4; and at Lu. 18 7, as against the 
uncertain note of our Bible translations (n. b. a marginal variant 
in RV), we gain the clean-cut “even if he is slow to anger.” 

The above cases are almost all instances of the translators’ 
misunderstanding of lexicon, grammar and syntax of the Aramaic 
text. A more delicate operation is involved in the cases where 
the translator has misread his consonantal text, has wrongly 
vocalized it, or the text itself was in error. Any student of the 
Old Testament is conversant with the Greek translator’s con- 
stant misreading of the consonants, with resultant production 
of ‘“‘howlers,” which he nevertheless persisted in as faithful 
scribe. I can give only a few examples of Dr. Torrey’s skillful 
recovery of the original. There is the constant confusion of 
i, “he,” often including the predicate, hence “he is,” and 7, 
“he was”; the former was misread for the latter at Mk. 5 21, 
and at Jn. 313 (a passage involving some theology); and the 
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latter for the former at Jn. 1 15; 14 22. Certain particles, small 
items but of great logical importance, were confused; e. g. Lu. 
9 3, where “‘take nothing, not even a staff” is now changed, by 
assumption of confusion of ’i//4 and weld, into “take nothing 
but a staff;’”” the most awkward Greek of Jn. 14 2» becomes, by 
proposing a change of vowels in xb, “it is necessary, I tell you, 
that I should go.” 

Some sporadically selected examples of changes in single 
words or phrases are the following: Lu. 10 13, “in the day of 
judgment,” for “in that day”; Lu. 17 22, “will greatly desire to 
see the day of the Son of Man,” for ‘‘will desire to see one of 
the days,” etc. Lu. 11 48, which reads, “they killed them and 
you built,” and which translators must eke out with the plus 
“their tombs;” our translators do indeed refer for their “‘exegesis’”’ 
to the parallel at Mt. 23 29, ignorant that the same memoriter 
reference was actually made by our Greek translator twenty 
centuries ago; by the change of one vowel Dr. Torrey obtains 
the adequate correction, ‘you are their children.” Probably 
the most striking instances of rectification of a single vocable 
are the two following. At Mk. 7 3 rvyyf is variously and hope- 
lessly rendered in current translations and their marginal variants 
by “with the wrist,” “up to the wrist,” “up to the elbow,” 
“diligently” (!—why not “pugnaciously’’?); Dr. Torrey by 
supposing the misreading of /gmr as lgmd and restoring the 
former obtains the satisfactory “they do not eat at all without 
first washing their hands.” And at Mk. 9 49 there occurs the 
unintelligible dictum, ‘every thing is salted with fire”; here 
early texts added a Targum-wise addition, ‘‘and every sacrifice 
shall be salted with salt,’’ while Dr. Moffatt expands it after 
the fashion of Midrash into ‘everyone has to be consecrated 
by the fire of discipline.” The riddle is simplified by a fresh 
analysis of the Aramaic consonants lying behind the Greek 
“with fire,”” and we have, “whatever would spoil is salted.” 

In a philological and exegetical work of such extent and nicety 
there will be found many points to provoke question and con- 
tradiction. May it be so studied but without prejudice. In any 
improvement in text or interpretation it is ultimately the taste 
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of the critic which will decide for him. A few such points of 
question or objection have occurred to me, but I am surprised 
to find how few they are. For instance, the fresh translation 
of the petition in the Lord’s Prayer, “let us not yield to tempta- 
tion” (see Note at Mt. 613) is hardly sufficiently fortified; the 
Hebrew parallel cited tends rather to the sense ‘‘let us not incur 
temptation.”” The rendering of éuSpiuaodar at Jn. 11 33 with 
“to be deeply distressed”’ (literally ‘‘moved’’—the Phoenician 
has the word in the physical sense) as rendering of original 
ragaz is admirable, but the same sense does not hold in his 
translation of Mk. 1 43 and elsewhere; to be sure Semitic psy- 
chological terms are very mobile and extensive in connotation. 
The suggestion of “‘taking up the yoke’’ instead of “‘the cross” 
at Mt. 1038 is not more than an ingenious conjecture. The 
revisions of Mk. 6 20 and Mk. 6 53=Mt. 14 3 are complicated; 
they may be regarded as clinical essays. The interesting revision 
of Lu. 24 17 is based upon suggestion of a misunderstanding of 
the root ’apak-hapak which has a doubtful analogy in the LXX. 
Jn. 8 25, ‘I am even yet in the beginning of my word to you,” 
is not based on either the Greek or an Aramaic background, 
and sounds rough in English. 

On p. 271 the author gives his statement of the number of 
“mistranslated passages,” about 250, and states that ‘‘the pro- 
portion of mistranslations in Mk. is almost exactly the same 
as in Lu.; Mt.’s is smallest, Jn.’s considerably larger.”” These 
proportions are significant. That the Synoptic Gospels with 
their generally admitted ultimate rooting in the Palestinian 
soil should exhibit Aramaisms may be easily granted by current 
criticism, and much may be granted to Dr. Torrey on their 
score; that John has the greatest ratio of Aramaic coloring will 
surprise the many. The acid test of Gospel criticism, if Dr. 
Torrey’s thesis finds any acceptance, will now be furnished by 
the Fourth Gospel. 

This book is the deposit of a long and intense and, I would 
add, devoted study of the Gospels. It is a fresh blast of “‘the 
spirit” blowing into the somewhat heavy atmosphere of a closed 
circle. For scholars of Fach its bold and convinced challenge 
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should produce either competent rebuttal or confessed con- 
viction. I express the hope that it will not be regarded as too 
heretical a book, and that it may be put in the hands of all 
younger students; partly as introduction into a field in which 
instruction appears to be largely avoided, partly to answer 
that awkward question of the young, which we elders never 
answer, Why a New Testament Grammar? The present writer 
pays his respects to the book by confessing that Dr. Torrey 
has convinced him. Perhaps he was already on the way; Dr. 
Torrey has “‘pulled him over the line.” 
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CCLESIASTES wrote his book sometime between 250 B.C. 

and 150 B.C. It is impossible to determine with certainty 
whether he preceded or followed Ben Sirach’s Ecclesiasticus 
(ca. 200 B.C.) or even Daniel (164 B.C.), although a date earlier 
than the Wisdom of Solomon (100-50 B.C.) cannot be gainsaid. 
The unsettled date of Ecclesiastes does not, however, seriously 
hinder the study of his philosophy which, in its ultimate con- 
clusions, has no parallel in Judaism." 

Ecclesiastes was presumably brought up in the teachings of 
orthodox Judaism, of which the book of Ben Sirach is an excellent 
specimen; but when he reached maturity and independence of 
thought he first doubted the validity of the current opinions, 
and subsequently, going beyond the stage of agnosticism, reached 
decidedly skeptical conclusions. 

The author does not jump to conclusions: he submits received 
opinions to the acid test of experience and reflection. He first 
doubts that human labor is profitable (1 3; cf. 3 9; 5 16); after a 


t The most complete investigation of the Book of Ecclesiastes and of its 
teaching is still: E. Podechard, L’Eccléstaste, Paris, 1912. Earlier studies are 
taken into account there; for some of the later ones see, Kurt Galling, “‘Kohelet- 
Studien” (ZAW, N. F. 9, 1932, 276-299). The most recent interpretation of 
the thought of Ecclesiastes is that of Duncan B. Macdonald, The Hebrew 
Literary Genius, Princeton University Press, 1933 (pp. 197-215). 
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test he concludes that “there is no profit under the sun” (2 11). 
Is wisdom valuable (6 sa)? Apparently yes (2 13s—14a; 4 13; 
9 16,18; 101); in reality observation proves that in the end 
wisdom has no advantage over folly (2 4b—16), a view par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the editors of the book (7 1—1, 19; 
12 1). What is the summum bonum in human life (6 12a)? 
The obvious answer is, ‘‘Happiness’’ (2 24; 3 22; cf. 6 s—s); but 
a test proves the shallowness and transiency of pleasures (2 1—11); 
death, nay non-existence, is finally regarded as preferable to 
r‘an’s life on this earth (41—s). As to human survival after 
death, Ecclesiastes first wonders on what basis it is asserted 
(3 21), then positively denies personal immertality (12 7; cf. 
3 19—20). 

In formulating his thought, Ecclesiastes criticized the tenets 
of Judaism, presented his own theoretical conclusions, and applied 
his conceptions to the realm of human conduct. These three 
phases of his philosophy may be considered separately, although 
they are not deliberately dissociated in the book. 


I. The fallacy of illusions 


The cornerstone of Jewish doctrine was the idea of divine 
revelation, a conception totally foreign to the thought of Eccle- 
siastes. He refuses to accept anything on faith. He tests the 
validity of doctrines and value judgements and, like Bertrand 
Russell, he thinks “‘that it is undesirable to believe a proposition 
when there is no ground whatever for supposing it true.” This 
attitude of mind underlies his rejection of the current orthodox 
views in regard to God, the world, and man. 

1. The conception of God. The author of the Book of Job 
had denied that God is just and merciful in His dealings with 
mankind, asserting however that wisdom and power are with 
Him (Job 1213). Ecclesiastes disagrees with Jewish theology 
even more radically: for him God is endowed with unlimited 
power, but His activity discloses no traces of justice, mercy, or 
even of wisdom. 

All things are the work of God (3 11; 8 17; 11 5); He determines 
the order of events (3 15) and fixes the time for everything 
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(3 1—s); what He does cannot be changed (3 14; 7 13; cf. 6 10). 
Man’s spirit, the source of his life, comes from God (12 7), and 
the length of his days is determined by the Creator (5 17 [Engl. 
5 18]; 815; 9 9). Prosperity and adversity come from God; He 
vexes man with oppressive toil (1 13; 3 10) and grants him hours 
of joy and pleasure (2 24, 26; 3 13; 5 1s—19 (Engl. 5 19»—20]; cf. 97); 
at times the deity concedes unto a man all that he could desire, 
only to rob him suddenly of all enjoyment thereof (6 2). 

According to Ecclesiastes, as to the author of the Book of 
Job, there is no relation between human conduct and human 
fortunes. God allots good or bad luck to men in capricious 
fashion, without regard to ability or piety, without following 
the dictates of either justice or mercy. The righteous and the 
wise are in constant doubt as to God’s attitude toward them 
(9 1), knowing only that ultimately the identical fate overtakes 
the pious and the wicked (92). The success of human under- 
takings is determined by divine caprice rather than by human 
efforts: it is therefore governed by chance (9 11); the same is 
true of the enjoyment of the fruits of success (62). Without 
justification sudden ruin falls upon men, as upon birds and fishes 
(9 12). Piety and wisdom receive no reward on earth (6 8; 8 10b, 
14a) nor are wickedness and folly punished in a man’s lifetime 
(7 15b; 8 10a, 14b). At last death wipes out, once for all, all 
differences between men (5 14—15 [Engl. 5 15—16]; 6 6; 9 5—+, 10; 
11 8; 12 7). Thus Ecclesiastes not only controverts the orthodox 
doctrine of God’s just retribution of human deeds in this life 
(which was reasserted emphatically by some pious annotators 
of his book in 2 26; 317; 7 2b; 8 12—13; 11 9b; 12 13—14), but 
also regarded job’s hope of a future vindication after death and 
Daniel’s doctrine of a resurrection of the dead (Dan. 12 2) as 
utterly chimerical. 

God’s love for men is, in the opinion of Ecclesiastes, no less 
questionable than his justice. The Creator is too far above men 
to allow them to enter into spiritual communion with Him (51 
[Engl. 5 2]), a view diametrically opposite to that of some Psalms, 
such as the 23rd. God’s hostility to men is even more pronounced 
than in the mvths of Gen. 2-3 and 11, and in the Book of Job: 
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with insidious cruelty God has endowed man with intelligence 
and a desire for knowledge but has withheld from him the under- 
standing of the divine activity (3 10—1; cf. 817; 115); He 
alternates opposite events in order that the future may be 
unpredictable (7 14; cf. 3 1—s). In order to impress on men their 
insignificance before Him, He makes them realize that they are 
but beasts (3 18), filling them with dread in his presence (3 ub). 
The cynical attitude of Ecclesiastes toward the institutions of 
worship (4 17—5 5 [Engl. 5 1—7]; cf. 7 18; 8 2) is not surprising, 
under these circumstances: a mechanical fulfilment of the tra- 
ditional religious obligations, an external conformity, are recom- 
mended as means for escaping the attention of the deity. 

Although the author of the Book of Job had been forced to 
the same conclusions, namely that God does not concern Himself 
justly and benevolently with human beings, still he admitted 
that God, in His creation, was following a rational plan (called 
“wisdom” in Job 28) and that His works manifested an inscru- 
table wisdom (cf. Ps. 104 24). Ecclesiastes, on the contrary, can 
discover in God’s work no intelligent plan, no lofty purpose, no 
wise consistency; in fixing the course of events, God proceeds 
deliberately and capriciously with the purpose of bewildering 
and mystifying the generations of men. 

2. The physical world. Ecclesiastes contemplates heaven and 
earth without the ecstatic rapture of the Book of Job, without 
the religious transports of the 104th Psalm, without the dogmatic 
certainty of Genesis 1. He looks at the world objectively, unemo- 
tionally, and with a touch of supercilious contempt. Stripping 
the world of its grandeur, its coloring, its drama, he reduces it 
to its essential structure, its elemental functions, until it resembles 
a piece of machinery. The sun, the wind, and the rivers (1 s—7) 
run their appointed course monotonously on a fixed track, con- 
stantly returning in their circuits to the starting point, driven 
to a tedious repetition of the same process, doomed to eternal 
futility. All of nature is subject to this aimless toil of inex- 
pressible weariness (1 8); only the earth, which is, so to say, the 
race track for the several circular movements, stands still for- 
ever (1 4). 
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The account of the origin of the world given by the Priestly 
author in Gen. 1 1—2 4 cannot be reconciled with the ideas of 
Ecclesiastes; for our author the creative work of God is not 
confined to six days, it does not produce “good’’ things but only 
events appropriate to their time (311). Man’s ignorance in 
regard to God’s activity precludes the possibility of describing 
the work of creation (3 1). Furthermore the conception of man 
as the king of creation, for whose benefit the world was made, 
is diametrically opposed to the views of Ecclesiastes. 

The insignificance of man, the futility of God’s work, the 
vanity of all that exists: such are the conclusions with which 
Ecclesiastes demolishes the cosmologies of the Old Testament. 
The cosmic flow, set in motion and controlled by God, sweeps 
forward irresistibly but aimlessly. Everything, except the earth, 
is in constant motion, but the outcome of this wearisome uni- 
versal toil is nothingness; for the motion either leads back to 
its starting point or ends in the annihilation of things; nothing 
new can ever appear under the sun. 

3. Human life. The study of man occupies, in the thought 
of Ecclesiastes, a more prominent place than theology and 
cosmology. The subject may be conveniently subdivided into 
its three aspects: mankind, society, and the individual. 

a) Mankind. Judaism had refused to admit, with the Book 
of Job, that man is one of the humblest of living creatures (see 
Ps. 85—s). Ecclesiastes’ dissent from orthodox Judaism is 
even sharper than Job’s: in life or death man “‘has no preeminence 
above a beast” (3 19; cf. 320). When Ecclesiastes alludes to 
Gen. 2 7; 3 19 (cf. Job 34 14s—15) in 3 19; 12 7, he explicitly rejects 
the view of man’s superiority to animals assumed in Gen. 2 1»—20 
and agrees with Ps. 104 29—20 in recognizing that the same divine 
spirit animates men and beasts. The new theory of immortality, 
apparently based on the Greek discrimination between human 
and animal souls, according to which the spirit of man ascended 
skyward at death and that of animals descended into the earth 
(3 21), is therefore indefensible. At death the human personality 
disintegrates and the two elements constituting a living man 
separate, returning to their original sources (12 7): mental 
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functions cease with death (9 10; cf. 9 s—s). Job’s fleeting hope 
of being conscious, after his death, of his future vindication 
(Job 19 25—27), must have seemed to Ecclesiastes a chimerical 
fancy. 

As a whole, mankind, like nature, is subjected to the law of 
aimless toil, of motion leading back to the starting point (1 3—«). 

b) Human society. The Old Testament knows only two 
forms of government: monarchy and theocracy. Ecclesiastes 
notes the shortcomings of both in 3 10—16: God is not a benev- 
olent ruler, for He has plagued mankind in many ways (3 10—15), 
and human rulers are wicked and unjust (3 16). As a result the 
poor are oppressed and have no comforter, while power is with 
their oppressors (5 7 [Engl. 5 s]; 4.1; cf. 8 9; 10 5—7). The divine 
ordination of kings is an illusion: the multitude acclaims as 
king a man just out of prison (4 1s—16) ; mobs are ready to follow 
a demagogue who will prove himself utterly disappointing 
(4 16) but readily forget the savior of their city (9 1s—15). 

Judaism could not deny the evils denounced by Ecclesiastes, 
but through apocalypse it opened up vistas of a Messianic Age 
to come. Such dreams Ecclesiastes dismisses as outside the 
realm of the possible. Man cannot know the future in the first 
place (3 11, 22; 6 12; 7 14, 24; 8 7, 17; 10 14); and all indicates that 
the future will be a mere repetition of the past (1 s—10; 3 144s—15; 
6 10). New heavens and a new earth are excluded by the certainty 
that the earth stands still, abides, forever (14). He deprecates 
the fascination of chimerical desires (6 10) and the utopian hope 
of a blessed resurrection of the pious dead (9 4—+, 10). 

c) Individual life. In his discussion of personal conduct and 
of its guiding ideals, Ecclesiastes controverts the doctrine of 
the two ways of life. As a revealed religion offering salvation, 
Judaism claimed absolute validity for its Law, which was believed 
to be the divine rule of conduct and the embodiment of the 
wisdom of God. Man must therefore choose one of two ways: 
obedience to the divine ordinances* (the way of salvation) or 
disobedience (the way of perdition). ‘Behold, I set before you 
the way of life and the way of death” (Jer. 21 8). There is no 
third way. ‘Woe be to. . . the sinner that goes two ways!” 
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(Ecclesiasticus 2 12).? In the Book of Proverbs the opposite ways 
are called, interchangeably, the ways of wisdom and folly, of 
righteousness and wickedness, of life and death. 

Ecclesiastes confesses that at first he believed that he must 
choose one or the other of the two ways: therefore he tested 
them both in succession (1 17a; cf. 2 12; 7 25). But he discovered 
that the way of wisdom led neither to happiness (1 1s—18), nor 
to wisdom (723—2), nor to an understanding of the work of 
God (8 16—17; cf. 311; 7 4—15; 8 10, 14; 91; 115). As to the 
way of folly, he found it even more disappointing: pleasures 
are vain (2 1—2), wealth and luxuries are a striving after the 
wind (2 4—11). For wealth must be left at death to a man that 
has not labored for it (2 1s—23; cf. 2 25; 4 7—s), it never satisfies 
the craving for it (4 8; cf. 6 7), and it is ultimately lost through 
an accident (5 12—13 [Eng. 5 13—14]) or at death (5 14 (Engl. 
5 15]; cf. 61—2). In this test Ecclesiastes discovered that the 
Jewish dilemma was unreal, for in his folly his wisdom remained 
in him (2 3). Thus these two ways are neither mutually exclusive 
nor satisfactory. As for piety and ungodliness, they are identical 
for all practical purposes: for they do not affect human fate in 
the least (9 1—sa), and at times they yield results diametrically 
contrary to what was to be expected (8 14; cf. 715; 810). In 
any case, the distinction between righteous and wicked is an 
illusion, since sinfulness is universal (7 20; 9 sb). 

In conclusion, both ways lead to the same end, death (2 1b; 
cf. 2 15) and oblivion (2 16): ““What advantage has the wise over 
the fool?” (6 8). 


II. The notion of time 


The skeptical attitude of Ecclesiastes toward the teachings 
of Judaism concerning God, the world, and man rests upon his 


* The allusions to the doctrine of the two ways in Jewish literature will be 
found conveniently collected in H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 1, 460-463. The best exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the two ways in Greek literature is that of Prodicus of 
Ceos (ca. 450-400 B.C.), in his apologue of the choice of Heracles, summarized 
by Xenophon (Memorabilia II, 1, 21-34). 
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conception of time as the essence of all things. In 3 11 Ecclesiastes, 
struggling with a language alien to metaphysics, attempts to 
explain why the world must ever remain for man an unsolved 
riddle: ‘“‘(God) made everything appropriately in its season, and 
has also placed in their mind (the concept of) eternity, lest 
mankind should discover the work which God accomplishes 
from beginning to end.’”’ Reality is a flux of ephemeral events; 
the human mind possesses the notion of the flow of time, but has 
no knowledge of the order of events in the future; therefore the 
procedure of God in his incessant work of creation is a mystery 
to man. 

The notion of time which man possesses is at the same time 
the highest reach of his mind and its most dismal failure in 
understanding the world of reality. Since Ecclesiastes was 
unfamiliar with mathematics and natural laws, his metaphysical 
conclusions could not go beyond the discovery of time, as the 
essence of all things. But at the same time, this realization meant 
inevitably that an actual understanding of the universe is pre- 
cluded to man. The phenomena succeed one another in time, 
appearing and disappearing according to an inflexible divine 
decree (3 1—s); nothing can be added or subtracted from the 
series of events (3 14); present events have existed before, future 
ones likewise (3 15a; cf. 1 9—11) for God is incessantly lifting 
into reality events that He had driven out of it in the past 
(3 15b). The order in which these phenomena succeed one 
another in time is entirely arbitrary and unpredictable: man 
cannot imagine God’s purpose in this procedure (3 ub; 8 17; 
11 5; cf. 7 14; 91), nor anticipate the succession of events in the 
future (3 1—11; 8 e—7; 9 1:—12), nor modify the work of God 
in any way (3 14; 7 13; cf. 1 15; 610). In a world so constituted, 
the notion of time which man has, since it is merely a conception 
of empty and abstract eternity (the idea of ceaseless flow without 
the slightest inkling of the order of the events that will fill the 
time which has not yet elapsed), is not only useless in fathoming 
the mystery of the world, but is actually tantalizing: in total 
darkness blindness is preferable to eyes which only increase the 
sense of helplessness. 
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III. The practice of skepticism 


In a world in which events occur capriciously according to a 
divine decree, in which they emerge for a moment and sink 
again into the limbo of the past (tempus edax rerum!), man, 
possessing a notion of the flow of time, can be certain only of 
the transitoriness of all that exists (except, of course, God and 
the earth) and, adapting himself as best he can to conditions 
over which he has no control, he should drift along with the 
current. 

Just as there is no evidence that God pursues a definite aim 
in His work, so it cannot be shown that human life has a goal 
to be attained by following one of two opposite ways. Any 
attempt on the part of man to understand or to modify the flow 
of events is both unprofitable and distressing: the search for 
truth, happiness, and virtue is doomed to failure: such ideals 
may be some of the “inventions” devised by man after God 
had made him straight and simple (7 29). ‘Seeing that there 
are many things that increase vanity, what is better for man?” 
(6 11—12; cf. 5 1s—16 [Engl. 5 16—17]). 

Thus Ecclesiastes is not only a skeptic with reference to the 
philosophical systems of his day, but also with reference to the 
pursuit of a summum bonum of abiding worth. He observes 
that men have invented a number of ideals and have charted 
the courses leading to their attainment. This men can do because 
their will is free, their choice is open (7 15—17; 8 10—15; 9 2—3; 
cf. 2 24). Ecclesiastes presupposes the freedom of the will (1 13, 17; 
2 1—10; etc.); his position is that of determinism rather than of 
fatalism: the law of cause and effect has no place in his system, 
each event is the independent result of a decision of God. Man 
cannot change the course of external events (1 15; 3 14; 6 10; 
7 13; 9 1) and is therefore in the dark as to the results of his own 
actions. Events occur around him at their appointed time with- 
out any codperation on his part, although they affect his destiny 
(3 1—8s); the success or failure of all his undertakings is in the 
hands of God (91, 1:—12), who distributes prosperity and 
adversity capriciously (7 14) until the appointed hour of death 
(2 14; 5 u—15 [Engl. 5 1s—16]). This futility of man’s efforts in 
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the pursuit of his goals and the unfriendliness of his Maker, 
who controls all that happens, leads to the pessimistic conclusion 
that death, nay non-existence, is preferable to life (4 2—=s; 
cf. 2 17; 6 3—s), although the living have some advantage over 
the dead (9 4—+). 

The practical application of such a view of human life is 
obvious. Negatively Ecclesiastes discourages the pursuit, with 
single-minded zeal, of the two great ideals of his day, wisdom 
and piety, as well as any fanatic eagerness for their opposites 
(7 1%6—17). Positively he recommends the serene enjoyment of 
whatever joys life may offer (2 2s—25; 3 12—13, 22; 5 17—19 
[Engl. 5 1s—20]; 8 15; 9 z—9; 11 9—10), and the zest of vigorous 
work (910), before old age, with its weakness and ailments, 
remove finally the capacity for enjoyment (12 1—s) and death 
bring the body back to the dust and the spirit back to God 
(12 7). It was primarily against this practical philosophy, mis- 
understood as pure hedonism, and against this denial of per- 
sonal immortality, that the author of the Wisdom of Solomon 
(1 16—2 9) directed the darts of his bitter sarcasm. 

It is hardly conceivable that Ecclesiastes would have lost his 
assurance in the validity of the Jewish faith, worship, and rule 
of conduct, unless he had come into contact, more or less indi- 
rectly, with Greek thought. Although he can hardly have been 
a student of Greek literature, his attitude toward religion, his 
conception of the world, his advice to get as much enjoyment 
as possible out of life, his glances behind the scenes, behind the 
comfortably accepted views of the community, are distant 
echoes of some of the daring speculations of Greek philosophers. 
Nevertheless his originality of thought and his mental honesty 
can hardly be questioned; as a whole, his book has no parallel 
among the Jews nor among the Greeks. 
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“OUR DAILY BREAD” 


THOMAS G. SHEARMAN 


“WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE “Lord’s Prayer” is undoubtedly the most familiar. as 
well as the most frequently used of Jesus’ teachings, yet 
the words, ‘“‘our daily bread,” which occur in it, present a problem 
which has never been satisfactorily solved. 
No one knows what the Aramaic adjective was which Jesus 
originally used and which is now represented by the word “‘daily,” 


when this prayer is recited, in English, in our Catholic and 
Protestant churches. The one thing about it, however, of which 
there seems to be no doubt today, is that the adjective originally 
used did not mean ‘‘daily.” 

The Greek word in this phrase, by which the only evangelists 
using it, Matthew (6 11) and Luke (11 3), represent the Aramaic 
original, is €mvovovov. It occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament or, indeed, anywhere else in any known Greek litera- 
ture, unless the so-called ‘‘koine’’ Greek of the heterogeneous 
papyri from Egypt may be termed “‘literature,’”’ in which it has 
been found to occur just once in a genitive plural form. Trans- 
lators have therefore supposed that, as used in Matthew and 
Luke, it must represent some unusual Aramaic word or a word 
used in some novel way, or that the Greek writers, or Jesus 
himself, coined the word to meet an unusual situation; at any 
rate, hardly any two translators, ancient or modern, give it the 
same meaning. 

The evidence of the earliest known attempts to translate the 
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Greek of the gospels into other languages is that this word 
€mvovovov was an unusual one. For instance: In the Peshitta, 
a Syriac version, dating, possibly, in its original form, from the 
first part of the third century, the word is rendered by a Syriac 
word meaning “necessary”; so that, under.this interpretation, 
the phrase would mean “the bread we need.” In the Curetonian 
and Sinaitic Syriac versions, however, the adjective is rendered 
by a word differing wholly from that used in the Peshitta and 
meaning “‘continual’”’ or “constant”; so that, under this inter- 
pretation, the phrase would mean “our continual bread.” In 
the Old Latin, about a century later, the word is represented 
by ‘‘quotidianum,” which clearly means just “daily.” On the 
other hand, Jerome, coming into the field of interpretation about 
the year 400 A.D., in his translation, known as the Vulgate, the 
most widely recognized of all the early translations, owing to its 
approval by the Roman Catholic Church, adopts the rendering 
of the Old Latin for the word as it occurs in Luke (spelling it 
“‘cotidianum,”’ however), and then represents the same word, in 
Matthew, by “‘supersubstaniialem” (a ‘‘barbarous word,” as 
Thayer calls it), which has become quite as much of a puzzle as 
the Greek word for which it stands. 

Following the Vulgate literally, the English Douai Bible of 
the Roman Catholic Church has ‘our supersubstantial bread”’ 
in Matthew, and “our daily bread’”’ in Luke, while the King 
James and the “Revised” Versions of Protestantism translate 
the word, as it occurs in both Matthew and Luke, just “daily.” 

Thus, through the “quotidianum’’ of the Old Latin, the 
“cotidianum” of Jerome, the “daily” of Luke in the Douai 
translation, and the “daily” of the Protestant translations, the 
phrase ‘‘our daily bread’’ has been so firmly established, among 
English-speaking Christians, as to make it highly improbable 
that it will ever be dislodged by any arguments or conclusions 
of scholars. If the Aramaic adjective used by Jesus, however, 
actually meant “daily,’’ there need have been no difficulty on 
the part of the Gospel writers in finding an equivalent Greek word 
to represent it, instead of using the peculiar word éxwvtovov. 
The idea of ‘‘daily,” expressed adverbially, occurs about nineteen 
times in the New Testament, fourteen of which are in the form 
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xa’ juépav; others being tacav nuépar, Kal’ éxdorny huépay 
and their variants. Expressed as an adjective, it occurs twice: 
(1) In Acts 61, where, in the expression “daily service,” the 
Greek word is xanuepwp, obviously the adverbial combina- 
tion xa0’ juépar, in adjective form; and (2) in James 2 15, where, 
in the expression ‘‘daily food,” the Greek word is épnyépou, 
likewise, obviously, an adjective formed by a combination of 
the preposition éi and the noun 7juépa. These examples should 
suffice to show that the writers of the New Testament Greek 
need not have been at a loss for a Greek word to express the 
idea “‘daily,”’ either as an adverb or as an adjective. They also 
show that, whenever it was desired to express that idea, by 
adjective or adverb, the word or words employed would, as might 
be expected, contain all, or a large part of, the word #uépa, mean- 
ing ‘“‘day.”’” When, therefore, we find Matthew and Luke qualify- 
ing the word Gprov, “bread,” with the adjective émvobavor, 
which is wholly different from, and contains no part or suggestion 
whatever of, the word #uépa, the conclusion seems inescapable 
that this word was not used to express the idea of ‘‘daily.” 
Because of the fact that the adjective, émvovcvov, as already 
stated, occurs nowhere else in any known Greek literature, out- 
side of the phrase in the Lord’s Prayer, as recorded by Matthew 
and Luke, (with the exception of its occurrence in the papyri 
already referred to and to be discussed later), there have been 
many conjectures as to its proper translation or interpretation, 
in addition to the “needful” of the Peshitta, the ‘‘continual”’ of 
the Curetonian Syriac, the ‘‘supersubstantial’’ of Jerome, and 
the popular ‘‘daily,” in use by both Catholics and Protestants. 
Of these other translations or interpretations those that have 
been accorded more or less wide recognition are as follows: “It 
is understood of the Bread of Life which we receive in the blessed 
sacrament;’’ this interpretation is to be found in commentaries 
on the Gospel of Matthew which have the approval of the! Roman 
Catholic Church and, if Jerome’s ‘‘supersubstantialem” were a 
correct transliteration of the Greek adjective, this interpretation 
would be amply justified by the etymology of that word. “It 
is the true bread from heaven, by which alone man can live— 
the Word of God, which is prayed for here;” this is to be found 
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in the Companion Bible (Oxford, 1921), and is based on the fact 
that, etymologically, ‘‘coming upon”’ is the meaning of the Greek 
adjective. “Our bread for the particular day” is advocated by a 
number of German scholars of high standing (Gebrunner, Brug- 
man, Greich, Glotta and others), who contend that értovov 
is a contraction of éri rhv obcay (jyépav), where the par- 
ticipial form ovcay is from eipi, to be. This, however, is open 
to the objection that it violates a well known rule of Greek word 
formation, which requires the elision of the final iota of émi 
when used as a prefix to a verb form beginning with a vowel 
where the verb is one which did not, in early Greek, begin with 
the digamma. 

The translation which is probably most widely approved 
today, next to the popular “daily” of the Christian churches, 
and one which is accepted by a great number of modern New 
Testament scholars, makes the phrase read ‘‘our next day’s 
bread,”’ or “our bread for the coming day.” This translation 
of the éwtovcvov is based on the fact that it is obviously prac- 
tically identical with that form of the participle érusv, which 
occurs several times in the New Testament with an etymology 
and meaning which are well known. This participle is composed 
of the preposition éri (upon) and the present participle of the 
verb eZut (to come) and, as this verb, in contradistinction to 
eiut, to be, formerly began with the digamma, the final iota 
of the preposition is not elided. The etymology of the compound 
form therefore gives it the meaning of “coming upon,”’ that is, 
“approaching” or ‘following’ or ‘“‘next.’”” With that meaning, 
this participle, used as an adjective, occurs five times in the nar- 
ratives of the Book of Acts (7 26; 16 11; 20 15; 21 18; and 23 11); 
four times in the common idiom, T9 émvoboy juépg (where the 
mépa is either expressed or understood), ‘‘on the following 
day,” and once in the phrase, 79 éxvobon vixre ‘‘on the fol- 
lowing night.’”’ The corresponding Latin of the Vulgate for the 

TH émwbveyn juépg, or for the a éxobon with the juépe 
coheral, is always “‘sequente die.” 

As there is no doubt that this participle, éx.oboa, means 

“next” or “following,” it is argued that the émobovwv of 
Matthew and Luke, so apparently its close relative, should also 
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have this meaning. And there is sound basis for this contention: 
In Greek word formation, it is recognized that there are primitive 
and derivative adjectives and that, among the latter class, 
there are some which are derivations of other adjectives or of 
participles used as adjectives. Robertson, in his Grammar of the 
Greek New Testament (3d Edition, p. 159), thus treats érvovotos 
as a derivative of émuovaa which it so closely resembles and 
which, though it is a participle, is used as an adjective in the 
common idiom, 77 évobcn uépa, ‘‘on the next day.” 

It is on the basis of this admitted similarity of meaning that 
this recent interpretation, so widely accepted by scholars, mis- 
takenly rests. Because the participle éruovoa, meaning ‘‘next,” 
occurs in the phrase 79 éxwobop juépe or TH érobon (where 
the nuépa is obviously understood) with the meaning “next 
day”’ or ‘‘the following day,” it is assumed (wholly ignoring the 
occurrence of this same émiotoa in the phrase 7p émiovon 
vixtt with the meaning “next night’), that a&prov émivovor, 
because it contains this word derived from the émovoa, must 
mean ‘“‘next day’s bread” or “‘bread for the following day.” So, 
Dr. Weymouth, in his ‘‘New Testament in Modern Speech,” in 
a note on Matthew 6 u, has “‘our bread for the day now coming 
on;’” Dr. Moffatt, in his translation, has ‘‘bread for the morrow;” 
and Dr. Ballantine, in his recent Riverside New Testament, has 
“bread for the coming day.” 

The list of the names of the scholars who advocate this interpre- 
tation, in addition to those just mentioned, is imposing: Grotius, 
Wettstein, Lightfoot, Zahn, J. Weiss, Harnack, Schmiedel, E. 
Klostermann, Deissmann, O. Holtzmann, A. T. Robertson, 
Moulton, and others. Nevertheless, this interpretation (it is 
not properly a translation) is not justified by the Greek words 
on which it is based, namely Tov &prov 7év émovovop. 

Let it be admitted that émwovc.oy is a derivative of the 
émiovoa form of émuy and that it means the same thing, 
that is not to admit that it means ‘‘next day,” for that is not 
the meaning of the participle émuwv. It takes the added jyépa 
in the 79 érwbon tuépa of Acts 7 26, and, just as truly, the 
understood 7uépa, in Acts 16 11; 2015; and 21 18, to give the 
meaning “‘next day,” just as it requires the added vv&, in the 
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Th éxwtcn vixre of Acts 23 1, to give the meaning “next 
night.” The feminine singular érvtoa of the primary participial 
form émuwv, of itself, means simply ‘next’ and makes the 
expression ‘‘next day” or “‘next night’ only when the noun which 
it modifies, }uépa or vbé, is expressed or necessarily understood. 
Just so, the derivative adjective, émrutovs, similarly means 
merely ‘“‘next,” and so, with the noun juépa, it might mean 
“next day’ or, with the noun vié, might mean “next night.” 
When, however, the noun which it modifies is neither #pépa 
nor vvé, but Gprov, meaning “bread,” there cannot be any 
grammatical warrant for the translator or the interpreter to 
introduce, between it and its own expressed noun, the meaning 
of a noun that is wholly absent. Furthermore, it is difficult to 
find a flaw in the terse comment of Dr. Schaff in his International 
Illustrated Commentary (1890) on the translation “tomorrow’s 
bread.”” He writes—~-‘‘but this is contrary to the whole context 
(ver. 34), and gives no good sense, since we do not need tomorrow’s 
bread this day.” 

The most recent interpretation or translation of this much 
interpreted word, and one which is not yet widely held, is that 
which is advanced by some of the scholars who are familiar 
with the results of the discoveries made toward the end of the 
last century, and since, among the papyri dug up or uncovered 
in Egypt, chiefly at Oxyrhynchus and in the towns of the Fayum. 
It is no exaggeration to say that tons of these papyri, written 
in the ‘‘koine’’ Greek, in which the New Testament is written, 
have been carried out of Egypt for examinatien. They consist 
of every conceivable kind of a writing: tax receipts, letters, 
reports of law suits, imperial edicts, sales records, mortgages, 
contracts of apprenticeship and of marriage and divorce, and 
all kinds of legal documents. Hundreds of thousands of these 
papyri, many of them complete and unharmed, though they 
are nearly two thousand years old, have been read and their 
“contents noted.”’ Once, just once, this strange word érvbows 
has been found and the record of what was found, consisting 
of the word itself and part of its context, is thus given in Friedrich 
Preisigke’s Semmelbuch, Vol. 1, p. 522, at item 5224.20: 

épeBiv8' [wy] fF te ércovoi[wr]. 
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Because of this discovery, Walter Bauer, in his Wérterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, p. 462, states that the word émvobovos is 
thus established as having occurred once at least outside of 
Christian writings (im ausserchristl. sprachgebrauch wenigstens 
in einem Fall nachgewtesen), and Preisigke, who quotes the 
fragment in his Sammelbuch, without giving any definition of 
it, attempts its definition in his Wéorterbuch: ‘sufficient for the 
day’s need” (fiir den Tagesbedarf hinreichend). As this is equiv- 
alent to a “‘day’s needed supply,” it has been shortened, by 
some of our modern scholars, to its more colloquial equivalent 
“ration,” that is, a day’s appointed portion. With this inter- 
pretation, the clause under consideration would be translated 
“‘Give us this day our ration of bread”’ or ‘‘our day’s appointed 
portion of bread.” 

It will be found, however, that this interpretation is the 
result of supplying the word 7uépwy as necessarily understood 
with the émvovgiwy occurring in the papyrus, as is indicated 
by Preisigke’s use of the word ‘‘Tagesbedarf.’’ With the word 
)uépwv thus supplied, the two words in the genitive plural are 
then taken as a distributive genitive and the entire excerpt is 
translated “‘of chick-peas, fifteen measures per following days,” 
that is, ‘‘per each day in sequence,” and so arriving at the idea 
of a daily appointed portion or “ration.”’ 

Now, it is perfectly obvious that, in arriving at this idea of 
“ration,” that is, of a daily apportionment as the meaning of 
the émovelwy, as it occurs in this papyrus, the real basis 
thereof is the 7uépwyv which is supplied, most reasonably and 
properly supplied, no doubt, in order that the adjective, which 
means ‘“‘next” or “following,” may give a meaning to the whole 
excerpt. It should be equally obvious, however, that, while 
émvovoiwy, meaning “‘next’”’ or “following,” when used with 
and modifying the noun huépwv, may, by the case and number 
of the two words, give the idea of “ration,” that is, a daily 
apportionment, it does not have that meaning without the 
supplied word, and the result reached with that word in nowise 
warrants the conclusion that the same word, still meaning just 
“next’’ or ‘following,’ when used with, and in modification of, 
an entirely different noun, &prov, must continue to carry the 
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“day” meaning which belongs to a noun wholly absent and for 
which there is no place grammatically. In order to justify such 
a translation of tov Gprov tov émovov.v, the translator 
must insert, between the adjective éruobovoy and its own noun 
a&prov, some form of the noun jyépa meaning “day,” which is 
wholly wanting in the Greek and for which there is absolutely 
no place, because the noun that belongs with, and is modified 
by, the adjective is expressed, namely, &pror, ‘‘bread.” 

The participle, éruotca, with the juépa in TH éxoboy 
juépa makes “‘on the next day;” with the vb&, in rp émoboy 
voxtt, it makes “‘on the next night’’; and the derivative adjective 
émvovowos, in the értovgiwy of the papyrus with the juépwr, 
understood, makes ‘“‘per each day in sequence.’”’ In every case, 
the adjective, whether in the shorter or the longer form, means 
just ‘‘next” and nothing else. Logically and properly, therefore, 
ériovotos with its own noun Gprov in the phrase tov a&prov 
Tov émvovctov should mean simply the ‘‘next bread.” 

May it not be possible that the puzzlement of that early 
“‘supersubstantialem” has had something to do with making 
our interpreters and translators think that there was a difficulty 
about this word that does not really exist; that its intended 
meaning is the simplest and most obvious one: just “our next 
bread,”’ that is, the next food that we shall need or the bread 
for our next meal, whenever the prayer is offered, early in the 
morning or late at night? Surely, this meets all grammatical 
and etymological requirements and gives an expression, which, 
even more truly than the accepted “daily bread,”’ recognizes, 
in keeping with Jesus’ teaching, our complete and immediate 
dependence on God’s bounty. 
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UF meinen niachsten Beitrag zu Hosea brauche ich nicht 

wieder, wie das letzte Mal, sieben Jahre warten zu lassen," 
sondern kann gleich in der Arbeit fortfahren. Das liegt nicht 
daran, dass der neue Abschnitt weniger Schwierigkeiten bite, 
sondern eher am Gegenteil. Denn dass der Schluss von K. 6, 
von V.7 an, geradezu heillos verdorben ist, dariiber sind alle 
berufenen Ausleger einverstanden. Ist es aber unméglich, dem 
urspriinglichen Wortlaut ohne tiefe freie Eingriffe naher zu 
kommen, so muss und darf eben gewagt werden. Darum mag 
auch willkommen sein, was sich mir in mehr als einem halben 
Jahrhundert eingehender Beschaftigung mit diesen Ratseln als 
das Wahrscheinlichste herausgestellt hat. Es zur positiven 
Sicherheit zu bringen ist bei so starker Beteiligung der Person 
des Auslegers natiirlich unméglich; aber auch die Herausstellung 
einer negativen Sicherheit, der Unrichtigkeit oder doch Unzulang- 
lichkeit bisheriger Versuche, ist nicht ohne Wert, und dariiber 
hinaus mag ein kleiner Schritt vorwdrts etwa fiir weitere die 
Wege bahnen. 


* Vgl. Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society XIV, 1934, p. 1-41 zu Kap. 
51—6 mit J. B. L. 1926, p. 280-297 zu Kap. 4 und Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 
1925, S. 1-89 zu Kap. 1-3. 
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Auch hier wird von der gréssten Wichtigkeit sein, was ich 
seinerzeit zu Kap. 4 betonte,? den gewahlten Umfang zunachst 
im grossen zu iiberblicken und beherrschende Gesichtspunkte 
fiir ihn zu gewinnen“, statt sich miihsam von Wort zu Wort in 
immer erneutem Raten weiterzutasten. Leicht beantwortet sich 
hier die dort aufgeworfene dritte Frage, die nach der Per- 
son des Redenden, obgleich bis 1a nur eine einzige 
sichere Handhabe dafiir vorliegt, das "31723 von 7b. Aber 
danach wird iiberall zu entscheiden sein: Jahwe ist es, der redet, 
der die Anklage erhebt. Und nun die erste Frage, nach 
dem Gegenstand des Abschnitts. Auch hier steht das 
Merkmal nur einmal zu Tage, der Name der Stadt Sichem, 
02%, in V. 9. Aber langst ist erkannt, dass das DY in V. 7 und 
10 weitere Ortsnamen mit Sicherheit verlangt, und von dem 
i?1p in V. s muss dasselbe vorausgesetzt werden. Es gilt also 
diese Ortsnamen richtig zu bestimmen, und der Vergleich mit 
5 1-2 ebenso wie mit Am. 4 4 und 5 5 erhebt es zu ausreichender 
Gewissheit, dass die Anklage sich gegen eine Reihe von Kult- 
statten mit ihren Missbrauchen richtet. Die zweite Frage, die 
nach Umfang und Abschluss, ist hier schwer zu 
beantworten. Sicher zwar bezeichnet 11a einen tieferen Einschnitt, 
indem dort die Abteilung einfach falsch ist, ub als erstes Glied 
zu 71 gezogen werden muss; ob aber trotzdem 7 1-2 noch zu 
6 7ff. zu rechnen sind, bleibt eine offene Frage. Auch hier in 7 1 
wieder ein Ortsname, der der Stadt Samaria, ]i09¥. Aber es 
fragt sich, ob auch Samaria als Kultstatte gemeint ist, oder 
als Haupt-und Residenzstadt des Reiches. Fiir letzteres und 
den Anschluss nach vorwarts, daher fiir einen neuen Anfang 
mit 611b, mdchte der Inhalt der Verse 73-7 sprechen, die 
deutlich in der Hauptstadt spielen. Fiir den Anschluss nach 
riickwarts dagegen spricht hier vielleicht die Beantwortung einer 
vierten Frage, die ich 1926 fiir Kap. 4 ausschied der nach 
dem Metrum. Denn 67112 sind sicher im Kina-Verse 
(3+2) gehalten, und dasselbe gilt wohl auch von 6 11b~7 2. 
Wo aber dieser Vers bei einem Propheten auftritt, da dichtet 


2 J. B. L. 1926, p. 280. 
3 A. a. O. p. 282. 
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er und fiihlt sich als Dichter, und regel-und gesetzmiissiger 
als sonst beobachtet er den Bau dieses dem gewoéhnlichen Gleich- 
mass widerstrebenden Verses. Dass es sich um ihn hier handelt, 
beweisen die kiirzeren Zeilen °2 1712 OV, O79 TApy, OAD 13Nn, 
bs’ NDvI4 Dasselbe gilt aber wohl auch von der Fortsetzung 
bis 7 2: vgl. bx NDID, JID My, NI’ IM. So mag die 
Frage nach Umfang und Abschluss vorlaufig offen bleiben.—Mit 
alledem stehn immerhin reichliche Handhaben und Richtlinien 
fiir die Herstellung des so schwer geschadigten Wortlauts zur 
Verfiigung. 

a. 6 7—114. 

V. 7a. Das zweite Wort schon hat seit langer Zeit viel zu 
raten aufgegeben. Mit dem O83 des MT weiss sich unter den 
Neueren wohl nur Harper abzufinden; aber er miisste doch 
DND sprechen, da er es als ,,.nach Menschenart“ fasst. Dem 
folgenden 0W, dass einen Ort verlangt, wird er nicht gerecht. 
Den Ort gewinnt Ehrlich zu O18) hin7. indem er statt May 
m3 liest [M32 °IT2Y, ,,sie aber dienten mir wie einem 
Menschen‘‘—das heisst durch Darbringung von Gaben— ,,in 
Bethawen‘’. Gewiss ein haisbrechendes Verfahren und ein recht 
gewagter Sinn; vor allem aber findet auch Ehrlich Bethel in 
V. 10, wie kann er es denn ausserdem noch in V. 7 mit seinem 
Schmahnamen zur Stelle bringen? Unméglich sind auch die 
ebenfalls vorgeschlagenen OT8D und OND. Mit Recht hat 
man sich fast allgemein fiir 3 statt 3 entschieden. Sicher wird 
DOIN die nachstvorhergehende Stufe des Textes sein, und da 
man ON dann als den Eigennamen des ersten Menschen ver- 
stand, musste man zu OTS) andern. Bei dem Ortsnamen Adam 
(Jos. 3 16), ,,zu Adam,‘ beruhigen sich denn die Meisten (Well- 
hausen, Cheyne E. B., Duhm, Guthe, Sellin*?); aber wie kann 
ein so obskurer Ort an der Spitze krasser Beispiele stehn! Dasselbe 
gilt auch, wenn man in 79183 (Gn. 1019 usw.) andert (Oort)— 


besser spricht man dann noch 9783 (Jos. 19 36)—oder gar 


Se is 


N83 (Pfeiffer). Ich itibergehe noch mancherlei. 


4 Nur auf die Kiirze kommt es hier an; iiber die Richtigkeit wird zu reden 
sein. 
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Die Hiilfe diirfte ganz anderswo zu suchen sein. Merkwiirdiger- 
weise hat niemand an Hosea 9 10 gedacht: siys-by3 i832 7i7. 
Genau so hat 67 angefangen. Von der ndchstvorhergehenden 
Lesart OTN gehdrt das 8 nicht nach vorwarts, sodass davor 
die Praposition 3 iibrigbleibt, sondern es schliesst sich nach riick- 
warts mit dem 3 zusammen zu einer Verbalform der Wurzel 
N13, und die konnte wohl nur wie in 9 10 383 lauten. Der Rest 
muss ein Ortsname sein, wohin man gekommen; fiir das unmég- 
liche 07 gibt sich leicht und iiberzeugend ]11, die alte Stadt mit 
dem beriihmten Heiligtum an der unteren Jordanquelle.s Als 
das 1 verloren gegangen war, zog man das 8 zum Folgenden, 
und da ]78 keinen brauchbaren Sinn ergab, wird man in ON 
geandert haben.® In JJ 383 97) gewinnen wir den Dreier des 
Kinaverses. Den Zweier dazu liefert N°2 M3Y; aber da Jahwe 
redet, muss durchaus "12 gelesen werden, vielleicht urspriing- 
lich "N73 geschrieben, sodass das ’ nur umgestellt ware. So 
lesen (nach Harper) Ruben und Gardner, ebenso Sellin?. Nach 
dem 1717) von 9 10 93Y") zu fordern ist nicht nétig. 

V. 7b. Mit °3 173 OY folgt wiederum, und nur, ein Zweier; 
vor ihm miissen daher drei Hebungen ausgefallen sein. Auch 
der villig gleiche Sinn der beiden Zweier verlangt dazwischen 
eine neue Aussage, die die Wiederholung rechtfertigt. Was sie 
enthalten haben muss, kann nicht zweifelhaft sein: das mit 
73003 bop einerseits, mit 0°57) TiDS anderseits in den beiden 
Quellen von Richt. 17f. ausreichend gekennzeichnete und geriigte 
Kultbild, sicher in Stiergestalt, nach I. K6n. 12 28f. von Jerobeam 
I. durch ein goldenes ,,Kalb‘ ersetzt. Nach den einen Stellen 
kann man dafiir hier ein schlichtes 7300 pw? WwyY herstellen 
(so Hosea selbst 13 2, ferner Dt. 9 12. II. KGn. 17 16), nach den 
anderen 71900 bw ow? WY (so Ex. 324.8. Dt. 9 16. Neh. 9 18), 


5 Neben meinem Vorlesungstext finde ich einen alten Randvermerk zu 6 7: 
»Giesebrecht nn13 oder }12‘‘. Aber leider habe ich die Stelle nicht dazu gesetzt 
und weiss sie nicht wiederzufinden. 


6 Méglich ware auch N33 oder 859, von wo aus leicht weiter zu kommen 
ware. Aber da man dann doch 0853 erwarten miisste, bleibt man besser bei 
dem 183 aus 9 10. 
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was mit dem Kinavers auch vereinbar ware. So keck diese freie 
Neuschépfung erscheinen mag, so ist doch schwer abzusehen, 
was sonst da kénnte gestanden haben. Vortrefflich passt diese 
Erganzung zu der Tatsache, dass Hosea der Erste, ja unter 
den Propheten der Einzige ist, der gegen die Verehrung Jahwes 
unter dem Stierbilde Einspruch erhebt (85. 132). Auch ein 
neues prophetisches Seitenstiick zu einer alten Erzahlung, hier 
Richt. 17f., entspricht nur dem, was bei Hosea langst festgestellt 
ist.7 Recht wohl kann Hosea bereits eine alte Fassung jener 
Erzahlung vorgelegen haben, sodass er mit dem ,,Sie aber kamen 
nach Dan‘ die Wanderung der 600 Daniten (1811) aus den 
sitidlichen Wohnsitzen nach dem hohen Norden meint, die 
indertat die erste dauernde Festlegung solchen Dienstes nach 
der Einwanderung in Kanaan innerhalb unserer Ueberlieferung 
darstellt. 

V. 8 9a. Fiir 533 statt ay) finde ich bei Harper nur Oort® 
angefiihrt; er hat Cheyne (Enc. Bibl. ,,Gilead‘‘ p. 1729) iiber- 
sehen. Das erscheint mir als das Beste, was geboten werden 
kann. Denn Gil‘ad ist keine Stadt, sondern eine Landschaft; 
eine Stadt desselben Namens gibt es daneben nicht. In Richt. 
12 7 ist der Text richtig zu verbessern—vgl. meinen Kom- 
mentar—nicht so, dass eine Stadt Gil‘ad herauskommt, und 
in Richt. 1017 braucht sy 937 neben 7¥2i7 nicht auch eine 
Stadt zu bedeuten, sondern kann recht wohl der Aufmarsch 
der Feinde nur mit der Landschaft bezeichnet sein, weil man 
dessen Ortlichkeit nicht so genau kannte, wie die des eigenen. 
Diese Annahme ist sogar notwendig angesichts des svbin 
in V. 18, wo zweifellos die Landschaft gemeint ist. Dass es heute 
eine Ortslage Dschalid gibt®, beweist gar nichts: Rabbat bené 
‘Ammén heisst heute auch einfach ‘Ammdn. Und gabe es einen 
solchen Ort, so wire er hier doch unméglich, weil er im Ostjordan- 
lande zu suchen wire, der hier gemeinte aber nach V. 9 in der 
Nahe von Sichem liegen muss. Ist aber syd) verdorben, so 


7 Nicht ganz iiberfliissig diirfte es sein, fiir diesen Zusammenhang auf 
meinen Aufsatz ,,Ephod und Lade“ (Z. A. W. 1924, S. 1-42) zuriickzuver- 
weisen, insbesondere auf S. 36ff. 

¢ ,Mit einigen Handschriften der LXX.“ 

* Nach Dalman Chirbet Dschil‘ad (Pal. Jahresbericht 1910). 
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bietet 533 (oder 534373?) graphisch die leichteste Verbesserung, 
weil nur eine Haplographie irrig erganzt ware; sachlich wird 
Gilgal als hervorragender Kultort jener Zeit durch 9 15. 12 12. 
Am. 45. 5 5 sehr nahe gelegt; endlich muss der Ort, da es sich um 
das Gilgal in der Nahe von Jericho nicht handeln kann, nahe 
bei Sichem gesucht werden. Also: ,,Gilgal ist eine Stadt von 
Uebeltitern.“* Dazu ist O79 TApy die kiirzere Zeile des Klage- 
liedverses. Das PY ,,bespurt, bespritzt‘‘ wird man sich gefallen 
lassen miissen, und auch das ] ist nicht anzufechten, wohl 
starker als der Akkusativ. Immerhin mag Oettli’s 057 und 
Marti’s O°D70 in Erwagung gezogen werden.—V. 9a bringt, 
wie schon das 1¥M neben 07D 7APyY beweist,’° die Begriin- 
dung der Anklage, leider zweifellos in arg verstiimmeltem 
Wortlaut. Wie schlimm es damit bestellt ist, mag man daraus 
ersehen, mit welch unméglichem Sinn, trotz kraftiger Eingriffe 
in den Text in ebenso unméglichem Hebriisch, ein sonst so 
guter Hebriaer wie Ehrlich sich hier begniigt. Man pflegt den 
ganzen Vers, wie MT abteilt, als Einheit zu fassen; die Beschran- 
kung auf 9a muss sich durch den vorgelegten Versuch rechtfer- 
tigen. Das eigentliche Stichwort fiir eine brauchbare Herstellung 
hat Marti richtig in dem éxpvyay der LXX fiir das 3M des 
MT erkannt: es gibt den Stamm SIN ,,verbergen“‘ an die Hand. 
Sehr scharfsinnig hat er diese Erkenntnis fiir die Herstellung 
des zweifellos verdorbenen ersten Wortes °DM5) verwandt, 
indem er daraus graphisch verhialtnismiassig leicht S2MiJ>3 
gewinnt. Das 7 ist vor NM iibersehen, das 2 zu 3 verdorben; das 
& mag wohl ausgeblieben (GK §74k) und dann der vokalische 
Schluss durch ° gesichert sein: ,,und wie das Sichverbergen.“‘ 
Daraus ergibt sich mit Notwendigkeit fiir die zweite Stelle statt 
des Aktivum éxpuyay der LXX das Reflexivum. Man mag 
nach Hi. 24.4 das Pual IN3N wagen (Ruben)" ; wahrscheinlicher 
bleibt die von Marti hergestellte Niphalform 183m): ,,Und wie 
sich ein Bandenmensch versteckt, verstecken sich Priester.” 
Besser noch wird man aber entsprechend dem Imperfektum 


% Procksch 1X7? 02°71 ist kein gliicklicher Vorschlag. 
11 Weder Kal noch Piel von xan findet sich im A T. 
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INS"? ein WAM fiir das gewohnte Handeln herstellen. Mit Marti 
auch noch °W38 statt W'S herzustellen, ist nicht nétig: im Ver- 
gleich kann die Gattung recht wohl durch die Einzahl gekenn- 
zeichnet sein. In Betracht zu ziehen ist dagegen 17°39) statt 
o°375, ,,ih re Priester,’’ die von Gilgal, der Stadt der Uebeltater; 
doch ist das nicht unbedingt erforderlich—Deutlich lauft bis 
hierher ein Kinavers von 3+2 Hebungen. Ein weiterer scheint 
den Vers abzuschliessen, 793¥ 1N¥"7" 777 die langere, 7Dt °D 
WY die kiirzere Zeile. Wenn nur die erstere einen Sinn gabe. 
Den Weg kann man nicht morden; ,,auf dem Wege nach Sichem“ 
verlangt die Umstellung 793 977 1N¥7’, die denn Marti voll- 
zieht; aber wen man mordet, lasst sich dann schmerzlich 
vermissen. Viel schwerer muss der Text geschadigt sein. Nicht 
den Weg, wohl aber Wegewanderer iiberfallen und morden die 
Priester aus ihrem Hinterhalt: hinter 0°373 oder 7295 diirfte 
bn ausgefallen, vielleicht einfach iibersehen sein (vgl. Jes. 
35 s. Richt. 5 6). Ebenso fehlt das bestimmende Wort vor der 
Lokativform 03. Ich erginze dafiir 0°9¥P oder, fiir Klang 
und Tonfall besser, "99, graphisch ausserordentlich leicht. 
Vel. fiir WO in diesem Sinne Ex. 12 21. Richt. 46. 5 14. 20 37. 
Hi. 21 33; fiir den st. constr. vor dem Lokativ GK §90d. Also: 
1998 °2VD INXS FW -°22, ,,die Wegewanderer morden sie, 
die nach Sichem ziehen.“ Eine furchtbare Anklage: die Priester 
von Gilgal sind zu Wegelagerern geworden, und mit dem Raube 
kénnen sie sich nicht begniigen, weil keine Zeugen am Leben 
bleiben diirfen. Man wird schliessen miissen, dass die Wallfahrt 
nach Gilgal stark zuriickgegangen war, das Priestertum daher 
nicht mehr viel abwarf. Die grosse Strasse aber nach der alten 
Hauptstadt Sichem wird sehr belebt gewesen sein, zumal der 
Weg nach Samaria iiber sie fiihrte. Ich hebe ausdriicklich hervor, 
dass nicht erst meine Erganzungen diesen Sinn geschaffen haben, 
sondern, was erhalten geblieben ist, kaum anders gedeutet 
werden kann. Nicht um eigentlich kultische Vergehen handeit 
es sich hier, wie bei Dan vorher und bei Bethel kraft des ni? 
in V. 10 wenigstens in der Hauptsache; aber dass die Priester- 
schaft des Heiligtums die Verbrecher hergibt, zeigt, wie iibel 
es an ihm bestellt ist—Wieder hat sich damit ein Kinavers, ein 
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Fiinfer, abgeschlossen, und der Zweier b findet dahinter keinen 
Platz. Dazu stimmt gut, dass auch sein Sinn, ein begriindender 
Satz, ,,denn Schandtat veriiben [oder ,,veriibten‘“‘] sie‘, herzlich 
schlecht anschliesst, wie er denn auch dem unverdnderten 
Wortlaut nur wertlos nachhinken wiirde. Es wird daher zuzu- 
sehen sein, ob er nicht besser an V. 10 anschliesst, zu dem LXX 
ihn indertat zieht. 

V. sb—10. Ueber ig"n7233 fir 9X’ M33 ist man seit Well- 
hausen aufs erfreulichste einig:* es handelt sich um die dritte 
der angeklagten Kultstatten. Zu diesem neuen Gegenstand 
passt das begriindende °5 von sb besonders schlecht. Ich nehme 
an, dass es aus “b> verdorben ist, und eben diese Verderbnis 
dazu gefiihrt hat, die beiden Hebungen zu V. 9 zu schlagen. 
,Allerlei Schandtat veriiben sie zu Bethel”’ lautet also die langere 
Zeile; durch ,,ich sah Schauriges‘‘ wird sie zum vollen Verse 
erganzt, eine einleuchtende Zuspitzung der allgemeinen Aus- 
sage."3 Von dem folgenden Verse bildet 7871¥° NUD) die kiirzere 
Zeile; vorher fehlt eine Hebung, und dem entspricht die allgemein 
empfundene Verbesserungsbediirftigkeit des Wortlauts. Keiner 
Aenderung bedarf es, sondern nur der Erganzung des verlorenen 
Wortes; ich fiige nach Mi. 1 13 Tescnad N77 NSO MOR vor 
My ein MOS ein: ,dort nahm das Huren Ephraims seinen 
Anfang.‘ Der Ausfall erklart sich unschwer durch Homoioteleu- 
ton; der Sinn scheint mir vortrefflich, gerade fiir Hosea, vergleiche 
vor allem 5 3. 

V. 1a gibt sich sofort als ,,judaische Glosse,‘‘ wie wir solchen 
von 17 an und bis 64 auf Schritt und Tritt begegnet sind. 
Aber nicht iiberall bedeutet das einen Zusatz, sodass man 
streichen miisste, wie sich Marti und Nowack hier dazu entschlies- 
sen. Haben wir doch in 5 12-64 festgestellt, dass urspriingliches 
Sew’ durch 717” ersetzt worden ist. Aehnlich verbessern hier 
Graetz und Ehrlich, graphisch besonders leicht, 77177 in 757. 


12 Bis auf Peiser und Riessler. 

13 Durch den Nebenton in der Form 7 7yv Ket. oder "17Y0 Kere wird 
die zweite Zeile etwas lang; vielleicht liest man besser nach Jer. 5 31. 23 14 
Pye, vgl. genau so die zweite Stelle. 
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Aber dabei kann man, wenn man einen echten hoseanischen 
Wortlaut sucht—wozu der eigenartige und schwierige Text 
allen Anlass bietet—nicht stehn bleiben. Denn vorher und 
nachher redet Jahwe selbst; nur sein Ich ist deshalb méglich, 
nicht sein Er und sein Name. In dem hergestellten 717” muss 
ich deshalb den unangebrachten Ersatz dieses Ich sehen, streiche 
es daher und verbessere NW in *AW ,,ich setze.‘‘ Ob der Fehler 
NW die Erganzung von 71177’ nach sich gezogen hat, oder dessen 
Zusatz die Aenderung der "AY in NY, mag man fragen; vielleicht 
ist ersteres anzunehmen leichter. Daneben aber bleibt offen, 
dass i177” zunichst nur epexegetische Randglosse zu *AW war, 
dann eingesetzt wurde und NW nach sich zog. Weiter bedeutete 
dann i117 eine kluge Verbesserung, indem es die falsche dritte 
Person fiir Jahwe beseitigte, freilich im Sinne der allgemeinen 
judaischen Glossierung—Mit dem Sp hat man sich von 
jeher sehr herumgequalt, ohne wirklich Brauchbares zu finden, 
weder unter Schonung des Bestandes, noch durch Aenderung. 
Wessen bedarf es hier? Ohne jeden Zweifel, nachdem sich die 
Anklage gegen die Schuldigen erschépft hat, der Strafan- 
sage. Ich streiche deshalb die beiden Buchstaben 1’, die wohl 
nur den Versuch zu einer verstandlichen Auffiillung bedeuten, 
und lese, was bleibt, 7? NW ,,ich setze ein Ende,“ vgl. yp OW 
Hi. 28 3. Dann folgt in J9 der Dativ richtig—vgl. dort qn? 
—aber unwahrscheinlich ist die Anrede und vor allem die Einzahl. 
Zu vermuten ist 73?, sei es als Zusammenfassung der drei 
Angeklagten, also etwa 1222, oder besser ihrer Vergehungen, 
nach 7 if. etwa ny772? oder niyy929. Hier muss natiirlich 
ganz weiter Spielraum bleiben. Gut ist zu Eingang das steigernde 
03: ,,Ich werde schon ein Ende setzen,‘‘ und auch das Perfektum 
bedarf nach GK §106n nicht erst der Entschuldigung. In jedem 
Falle ergibt sich eine dreihebige Zeile, und die bediirfte fiir den 
Kinavers der Erganzung durch eine zweihebige. Dass ihre 
Vereinsamung alt ist, beweisst die falsche Erganzung durch 11b, 
die langere erste Zeile zu 7 1aa. Ob der Form nach der Abschluss 
eines Stiicks im Kinarhythmus durch eine freistehende erste 
Zeile méglich war, kénnen wir nicht sicher entscheiden; dem 
Inhalt nach wire eine kraftigere Ausgestaltung der Strafansage 
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sehr erwiinscht. Dann muss eine ganze zweihebige Zeile aus- 
gefallen sein, und fiir deren Wortlaut sind wir lediglich aufs 
Raten angewiesen. Aus Hosea tate OF 8 *)Di8 xd (1.6) vor- 
treffliche Dienste, aus Jesaja etwa 8) °N’87) (1 14). Natiirlich 
fiihre ich beide nur zum Beweise der Miglichkeit einer 
erwiinschten Erganzung an. 

An einem tiefen Einschnitt angelangt, lasse ‘ich zur besseren 
Uebersicht den gewonnenen, will sagen vorgeschlagenen Wortlaut 
folgen. Aenderung iiberlieferter Zeichengruppen unterscheide 
ich durch Vokalisierung, frei Erganztes durch [ }*. 


m3 May 17383 ADM 
"273 ow inzeD Dw o> wy) 
o7D mapy ps *Syp np 5353 
PID way OTT] WN NINA 
moDv P2wbl In<y JT PIoM 
TWyw MR Symaa wy mords 


Denw Nop) oped mi Ge ow 
[OTS "PDI NI 1y7"722 YR ne OD 


Noch eine Frage muss aufgeworfen werden, die nach dem 
Eingang des Stiicks. Wellhausen sagt: ,,Ein innerer Zusammen- 
hang zwischen 65s. 7-11. 71-2 existirt nicht: ich fasse die 
drei Fragmente zusammen, um nicht gar zu viele Abschnitte 
zu machen.‘‘ Wir haben es hier nur mit 6 7-11 zu tun: dass 
die einen urspriinglichen Zusammenhang bilden, setzt auch 
Wellhausen voraus, aber nur ein Bruchstiick kann er darin 
sehen. Einen Vorschlag fiir den urspriinglichen Abschluss konnte 
ich bieten; den Eingang muss ich offen lassen. Das ,,Und“ zu 
Anfang scheint ja unmittelbaren Anschluss nach riickwarts zu 
beanspruchen, und das ,,sie‘‘ verlangt vorher sein Bezugswort. 
Beides bietet weder V.6 noch auch V.5 oder was vorhergeht. 
Insbesondere hat Jahwe in V.5 bereits schwere Strafen iiber 
Schuldige verhingt, V. 7ff. aber erheben erst die Anklage. Und 


t4 Wo ich mehreres zur Wahl gestellt, bleibt die Wahl offen. 
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das bleibt so, ob man meine Herstellung billigt, oder sich mit 
dem iiberlieferten Wortlaut zufrieden gibt. Sellin’s Festellung, 
»die Strophe [6 7-7 2] stehe in enger gedanklicher Verbindung 
mit dem Vorhergehenden, wenn sie auch nicht gleichzeitig mit 
5 s-6 6 gedichtet zu sein brauche,“‘ setzt doch ein unmédgliches 
Sic et non. Das Stiick hat vielmehr seinen urspriinglichen Anfang 
verloren, ist wohl aus seinem friiheren Zusammenhang ungeschickt 
herausgehoben worden. Was vorhergegangen sein muss, zeigen 
deutlich die verwandten Abschnitte, vor allem 9 1off., 10 1ff., 
11 iff., 13 1ff. Die Zeit der ersten Liebe muss gekennzeichnet 
gewesen sein, mit Jahwes Wohltaten: wie Israel sie mit Undank 
und Untreue gelohnt hat, das folgt iiberall unmittelbar darauf 
und ist hier erhalten geblieben. Das greift zunachst in ferne 
Vergangenheit zuriick, lasst dann aber Bilder gleichen Verderbens 
aus der Gegenwart folgen. Nur wenige Satze, wenn nicht gar 
bloss einer, brauchen verloren zu sein; aber das Verlorene wieder- 
zugewinnen, kann nicht einmal versucht werden. 

b. 6 1b—7 2. 

Mit Notwendigkeit schliessen sich 6 1b und 7 1a@ zum tadel- 
losen Kinavers mit synonymem Parallelismus zusammen. In 
diesem friihen Vorkommen der Formel NI3¥ AW biirgt die 
Parallele mit S85 ,,heilen“ fiir die Richtigkeit der Erklarung 
»herstellen‘‘ unter Ableitung des MAY von der Wurzel 23 
(zuerst H. Ewald). Unserem Zusammenhang stand Wellhausen 
vollig ratlos gegeniiber, indem er nicht nur in 6 1b eine Glosse 
zu 7 1a@ sah, sondern auch 7 1aa@ fiir ,,ganz verloren stehend“ 
erklarte. Nowack und Guthe folgen ihm, und kaum besser 
haben Marti und Harper sich zu helfen gewusst. Hier hat Oettli 
die richtige, im Grunde ganz einfache, ja selbstverstandliche 
Loésung gebracht: ,,der Anfang der Heilung wird die vollstandige 
Aufdeckung seines verzweifelten Zustandes sein.‘‘S Man braucht 


8 Auch ich hatte mich anfangs von Wellhausen fiihren lassen und in seiner 
Nachfolge eine griindliche Herstellung von 6 11b—7 1a@ versucht. Aber ohne 
von Oettli zu wissen, schrieb ich schon vor langen Jahren neben meinen 
Handtext: ,,Vielleicht ist eine solche Aenderung ins Schwarze nicht einmal 
ndtig, sondern ist mit dem Herstellen und Heilen eben der schmerzhafte 
Prozess gemeint, den Hosea iiberall voraussetzt, wobei dann, eben zur Laute- 
rung, alle Siinde bestraft wird.“ 
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doch nur zu sehen, wie die Herauffiihrung des neuen Heils in 
2 sff., 16ff. erst nach schweren Heimsuchungen erfolgt; wie 
ebenso in 3 4f. eine lange und harte Priifungszeit der Riickkehr 
zu Jahwe und seinem Segen vorausgeht; wie in 6:1ff. Jahwe 
erst das wund geschlagene und aufs Krankenbett geworfene Volk 
(vgl. auch 5 12ff.) sich auf Bekehrung besinnen und Heilung 
(6 if.) hoffen lasst. Diese unerldssliche Vorbedingung neuen 
Heils, die volle Aufdeckung der aufgelaufenen Schuld samt 
ihrer Siihne, wird hier in dieser ihrer Abzielung noch einmal 
scharf hervorgehoben. Gerade der scheinbare Widerspruch, der 
den Auslegern soviel Not gemacht hat, soll betont werden: man 
wiege sich nicht in Sicherheit, keine Schuld wird sich verheim- 
lichen lassen, noch unbestraft bleiben. 

71. *8DID in "ND13 zu Andern (so Viele seit Ewald) ist kein 
Anlass, und LXX éy liefert dafiir kein sicheres Zeugnis. Eine 
andere Schattierung mit einer leisen Steigerung der Plétzlichkeit 
durch das 9 ist ganz am Platze. Darum bedarf es auch ebenso- 
wenig der Aenderung "313 in 6 ub (Ehrlich, Procksch). Zu 
8D vgl. 61.—Bis ]110W lauft ein neuer scharfgeschnittener 
Kinavers, der den Nachsatz bringt, ganz richtig mit dem Perf. 
cons. Fiir Niy) mag man NY" sprechen, mit V. 2 und LXX 
hier; aber grammatisch notwendig wird das nicht durch die 
Einzah! mban: vgl. zu der Wendung Hes. 1657. 2129. 23 29.— 
Von Israel her spitzt sich die Aussage iiber das vetraulichere 
»Ephraim“ hinweg auf die Hauptstadt Samaria zu, in der sich 
alles Uebel auf den héchsten Grad steigert. Man vergleiche die 
furchtbaren Anklagen gegen die Hauptstadt insbesondere bei 
Amos 3 9-4 3.—Zu den nachsten zwei Hebungen, dem Abschluss 
von 1a, stellt Procksch die Frage ,,num excidit stichus?“ Sicher 
ist das, was den Umfang angeht, zu bejahen; aber nicht eine der 
beiden Zeilen ist ausgefallen, sondern beide sind stark beschadigt. 
Das zeigt schon der Sinn des Erhaltenen: man tut keine 
Liige. Vielmehr handelte der Vers von Tun und Reden, 
und von dem Einen ist das Subjekt, vom Andern das Pradikat 
erhalten geblieben. Denn schwerlich ist rdyp als Verbalform 
NB richtig gesprochen: Nominalsatze sind hier viel besser 
am Platze. Freilich ist nach D8’ usw. in V. 2 nicht ibyp zu 
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erwarten, sondern obyp. Fiir die leichteste Herstellung des 
Kinaverses muss ich halten: 1P¥ pJaT Av poyp b> °9.— 
Der nachste Kinavers ist vollstandig erhalten, nur sind die 
Glieder durch Unfall oder Ungeschick umgestellt: ,,Es pliindert 
die Rauberbande draussen, Und der Dieb schleicht ein,‘‘ so 
muss der Vers gelautet haben. Richtig spricht man mit LXX 
das Partizipium 0WB, aber nach LXX pds adrév ein 7N'2 
oder 11°37] hinter 812" aufzunehmen (so Viele seit Oettli), ist 
ein Fehler: es handelt sich um miissige Epexegese. Zum Gegensatz 
gegen das Draussen geniigt das Hinein, das in dem Eindringen 
liegt, und der Rhythmus lasst nur zwei Hebungen zu. Frech 
in der Oeffentlichkeit und feige im Geheimen frevelt man, das 
ist der Sinn, vielleicht geradezu in sprichwoértlichem Ausdruck: 
man vergleiche mit diesem einzigen Paar das Register in 4 2. 

V. 2. Der erste Halbvers soll, wie er jetzt lautet, bedeuten: 
Und nicht sagen sie sich, [dass] all ihrer Bosheit ich gedenke“, 
und mit diesem recht zweifelhaft gefassten und wenig befriedigen- 
den Sinn begniigen sich die Meisten,'® wahrend Wellhausen auf 
Wiedergabe verzichtet und Harper mit naadba 9? nicht 
gliicklich zu bessern versucht.” Auch hier sind mehrere Worte, 
die ganze kiirzere Zeile zwischen zwei Dreiern, verloren gegangen, 
und dann hat man in MT dem Sinne nachgeholfen. Zunachst 
mit dem ganz unerhérten 032392—schon LXX Th Kkapdig 
atr@v—wofiir sicher, mit vielen Handschriften, naad3 zu 
lesen ist, ,,sie sagen bei sich‘__,,sie denken, sie meinen‘; 
dann aber mit ba »nicht‘—was sich in keiner friihen Stelle 
findet—fiir by »dass nicht.‘‘ ,,Und dass sie nur nicht meinen‘ 
hat es geheissen: was sie nicht meinen sollen, fehlt, es ist 
verloren gegangen. Natiirlich denken sie das gerade Gegenteil 
von der riicksichtlosen Enthiillung all ihres schandlichen Tuns, 
die in V. 1 angesagt ist, und dem tritt dann Jahwe entgegen mit 
dem ,,Alle ihre Bosheit halt’ ich im Gedachtnis.‘‘ Von den beiden 


%6 Procksch erleichtert durch °3 statt >. 
17 Ganz wild Ehrlich og P2 WN? ,,man mag ihnen trauen wie den Léwen“, 
d.h. noch weniger als diesen, was er dann zu V. 1 zieht. 
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Hebungen, die ihre falsche Meinung ausdriickten, muss die 
erste 117’ gelautet haben, und darauf muss xd gefolgt sein. 
Denn der negative Ausdruck ist wahrscheinlicher, weil starker 
als der positive, etwa ND i117’, ,,Jahwe vergisst,‘‘ was freilich 
auch negativ mit 8° 87, ,,er tragt nicht nach,“ gegeben sein 
kénnte. Am einfachsten ware 139° x>; fir wahrscheinlicher 
aber halte ich 787 5, ein leichtsinniges ,,Jahwe siehts nicht.“ 
—Es folgen zwei Dreier; wieder fehlt also zwischen ihnen das 
kiirzere Glied. Und den Abschluss des Verses bildet wieder 
eine dreihebige Zeile: 71°15 713. Aber die vorhergehende Zeile 
ombdyn DIQIO ANY sagt deutlich schon das Gericht an, wahrend 
jene letzte genau gleichen Sinnes ist wie a 8, indem sie nur 
Jahwes Zeugenschaft feststellt.'* Ich halte deshalb wiederum, 
wie in 1b, eine Umstellung fiir wahrscheinlich, ja fiir so gut wie 
sicher: als 8°77 "35 23, nur zwei Hebungen, riicke ich die Zeile 
hinter "N15! ein.°—Dann ergibt sich hier dasselbe Bild wie 
bei 6 11a. Abschluss des von einem Stiick im Kinamaasse Erhal- 
tenen mit einer dreihebigen Zeile, und damit dieselbe doppelte 
Moglichkeit wie dort, also Anerkennung solchen Abschlusses oder 
Verlust und Versuch einer Erganzung der zweihebigen Zeile. 
Auch hier ist das letztere erwiinscht und wahrscheinlicher, und 
dasselbe D777 *)’Di8 xd oder ND) my?) wiirde auch hier die 
vollen Dienste tun, neben vielen anderen Méglichkeiten. Viel- 
leicht ware es besser in dem ausgefallenen kiirzeren Gliede 
omd>syn als Subjekt handelnd weiterwirken zu lassen. Denn 
ihre bésen Taten haben sie umringt, umzingelt, wie iibermachtige 
Feinde, und erwarten nur Jahwes Signal, um iiber sie herzufallen. 
Ich lasse es unten bei der Anheimgabe nach Jes. 1 14. 

Wieder lasse ich die vorgeschlagene Herstellung der Verse 
6 nb-7 2 folgen, mit allen sie begleitenden Vorbehalten. In (_ ) 


%8Sellin, wie vor ihm schon Halévy und Ehrlich, sucht diesem Tatbestand 
gerecht zu werden, indem er 'n330 statt 01330 herstellt; aber das bedeutet 
eine starke Abschwachung und eine héchst iiberfliissige Haufung desselben 
Gedankens. 

%Spricht man mit LXX ony’, so ist o7 statt x7 einzusetzen, graphisch 
nicht ganz so leicht. = 
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stehn umgestellte Wortgruppen, an der iiberlieferten Stelle 
ein (-). 


brew npr ‘DY Mav awa 
pov myn DTDs py mdan 
4pv (0737) ini) ody 151 °D 
© x12° 3n (pina 77] BYE) 
my 8d m1 pa>3 mow dy) 
QED TID nD ony7-bD 
Inv? YN? D © om>byn niaap any 


Zu Eingang wurde die Frage offen gelassen, ob diese Verse 
sich nach riickw4rts anschléssen, also die Fortsetzung von 6 7-114 
bildeten. Was dort schon hervorgehoben wurde, der gleiche Bau 
in Gestalt des Kinaverses, hat sich in vollem Masse bewdhrt. 
Aber die Frage, ob es sich auch bei der Hauptstadt Samaria, 
die in 71 eingefiihrt wird, um die Kultstatte und kultische 
Vergehen handle, muss entschieden verneint werden. Dazu 
kommt noch ein Andres. Dan, Gilgal, Bethel sind in 6 7-1 
als einzelne Orte einander angereiht; ihre héhere Ejinheit ist 
vor dem 757 von V.7 verloren gegangen. Von ihr aber geht 
unser Stiick mit ,,mein Volk‘ in 6 1b, mit ,,Israel‘‘ in 7 1a@ 
ganz neu aus und fiihrt dann erst iiber Ephraim hinweg zu 
Samaria hiniiber. Das lasst sich auch dem Aufbau nach an 6 7-11a 
nicht anschliessen. Aber dass das letztere Stiick nicht an seiner 
urspriinglichen Stelle steht, sondern irgendwo anderwarts her- 
ausgehoben und hier eingeschaltet ist, haben wir ja schon aus 
dem Fortfall des Eingangs erschliessen miissen. So mag denn 
die Frage am Platze sein, ob sich 6 11b—7 2 etwa an 66 dem 
Inhalt nach anschliessen lasst und erst durch den Ejinschub 
von 6 7ff. davon getrennt wurde. Und da darf wohl vor allem 
auf das 8D" ,,heilen“ in 71 und 61, vgl. auch 5 13, verwiesen 
werden. Griindliche Heilung Israels steht 6 1ff. in Frage, von 
V. 4 an iiberlegt Jahwe, ob er sie wird gewdhren kénnen, und 
in V. 6 stellt er fest, dass die Voraussetzungen dafiir nicht kul- 
tischer, sondern sittlich-religiéser Art sind. Das ist zu Tage 
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getreten als das Ergebnis friiherer Erfahrungen, bei denen das 
Volk von schwerem Gericht getroffen wurde (V.5). So wird 
mit V.6 zwar ein Abschluss dem Gedanken nach erreicht; aber 
die mit V.1 und 4 aufgeworfene Frage bleibt noch offen. Wie 
Jahwe sich in der Gegenwart, oder vielmehr in der mit 6 1ff. 
in Aussicht genommenen Zukunft, entscheiden, ob und wie er 
die Hoffnung von V. 1-3 erfiillen wird, dariiber haben wir in 
V. 4-6 noch nichts erfahren. Das Stiick ist also sachlich noch 
keineswegs abgeschlossen. Genau diesen Zeitpunkt aber, das 
nachste Mal, wo Jahwe darangehn wird, sein Volk herzustellen 
und zu heilen, den greift der Vers 6 11b 7 1a@ auf, die’Fortsetzung 
sagt uns, was wird geschehen miissen: restloses Aufdecken 
der Versiindigung von Volk und Hauptstadt und deren riick- 
sichtlose Bestrafung. Damit darf das Stiick schliessen, weil ja 
die Herstellung als Ziel im voraus zugesagt ist. Eine ernste 
Warnung der maassgebenden Kreise, dass sie selbst rechtzeitig 
an griindliche Sauberung denken miissen, damit sie nicht von 
Jahwes Eingreifen iiberrascht werden und ihrerseits statt der 
Herstellung den Untergang erleben: das ist die Abzielung dieser 
Rede. Genau dies aber ist durch Jahwes zweifelnde Erwagung 
in 6 4 unumganglich geworden. Ich muss deshalb fiir in hohem 
Grade wahrscheinlich halten, dass Hosea die Rede 5 11-66 
mit 6 1:b-7 2 fortgesetzt und abgeschlossen hat. Man michte 
dagegen den Umschlag des Versbaus einwenden, aus gleich- 
schwebenden parallelen Gliedern in hinkende Verse, den Tonfall 
des Klageliedes. Aber dafiir diirfte der tiefe Einschnitt auf- 
kommen, der Uebergang von der Vergangenheit zur nachsten 
Zukunft, und insbesondere zu den furchtharen Erlebnissen, die 
sie mit sich fiihren wird. 
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THE MACELLUM OF CORINTH 


HENRY J. CADBURY 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


F over twenty-five Latin nouns in the Greek New Testa- 

ment.’ Paul of Tarsus, though an extensive contributor 
to its pages and himself a Roman citizen, is responsible for very 
few. Apart from a single verse whose Pauline authorship is to 
be suspected because it occurs in 2 Timothy (4 13 tov geddvnp, 
paenulam . . . Tas peuBpavas, membranas) there are only two 
Latin words in Paul: T@ mpattwpiw (praetorium, Phil. 1 13) 
and pwaxédAw (macellum, 1 Cor. 10 25). It is with the latter that 
this paper has to do. 

Paul is dealing with a problem of conscience raised at Corinth 
about food offered to idols, and when speaking in his more liberal 
mood—for I am persuaded that Paul himself is somewhat of 
two minds on the question—boldly advises the Corinthians: 
‘‘Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, eat, asking no question 
for conscience sake.’’ ‘‘In the shambles’’ is the English rendering 
since Rheims of the Greek év waxé\X\w. The older English was 
“flesh market.” 

Now I must at once admit that there is some doubt as to 
the original language to which paxeddos? belongs. Varro, de 


t For lists of Latin words in the N.T. (practically all nouns) see Grimm- 
Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon of the N.T., 1886, 693; S. Buss, Roman Law 
and History in the N.T., 1901, 469 f, 472; Blass-Debrunner, Neutestamentliche 
Grammattk’, 1931, §5; Abel, Grammaire du Grec biblique, 1927, xxxiii ff. 

2 I deliberately write the word as waxeNdos as does the latest edition of Liddell 
and Scott, not paxeAdov and suggest that N.T. lexica, which have inva- 
riably written the neuter, follow suit. The Modern Greek is masculine and 
so is the only inscriptional occurrence which shows the gender (from Mantinea, 
see below). Another instance plainly masculine but of unknown date is the 
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lingua Latina, v. 146 thought it Greek and of Dorian-Ionic 
origin. Modern etymologists regard it as of Semitic origin like 
the Hebrew 1939.4 But both the word and the institution 
appear in the Hellenistic age to be regarded as Roman.’ As 
early as 179 B.C. a macellum was built at Rome replacing the 
specialized markets called forums like the forum piscarium that 
was burned in 210 B.C.6 Of course it may be that it was based 
on Greek models in architecture. But that need not mean also 
in name, and the Latin word occurs in inscriptions in many 
towns of Italy and of the Latin speaking colonies.’ The word 
is much more rare in Greek, though it is attested in Greek 
inscriptions for Sagalassos in Pisidia, and Mantinea and for 
other cities in Asia Minor or the Greek mainland.’ The best 


scholion on Aristophanes Equit. 137: 6 6€ Kixdos ’A@nvnciv étotw xadanrep 
paxedNos Ex THS KaTACKEVTS THY Tpoonyopiay AaBwv, EvOa 5é rixpaoKeran 
xwpis kpeQv Ta GANa Sura kai ekarpérws 5€ of ixOies. A similar mas- 
culine macellus in Latin (archaic or poetic?) is attested in Martial 10, 96, 9 
and perhaps in Pomponius, frag. 38 (Petitor or Cretula, O. Ribbeck, Comicorum 
Romanorum fragmenta 1898, p. 276). 

3 waxeNXor is said to appear in Ionic and Laconian (Moulton and Milligan, 
Vocabulary, s.v.). But this statement also rests simply on Varro. According 
to L. Hahn, Rom und Romanismus im griechisch-rémischen Osten, 1906, 249 
note 6, the word came back into Greek ‘als angeblich lateinisch.’ 

4A. Walde, Indogermanische Forschungen, xxxix, 1921, 82. 

5 Like many other Latin words found in the Greek New Testament macellum 
was a loan word in Aramaic also. See S. Krauss, Griechische und lateintsche 
Lehnwirter im Talmud, ii, 1899, 349; Strack-Billerbeck Kommentar zum N.T.aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, iii, 1926, 420. The persistence of the word in middle 
and modern Greek shows that it was ultimately accepted. See Gustav Meyer, 
Neugriechische Studien 111. Die lateinischen Lehnworte im Neugriechischen. 
Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 132, 1895, p. 41. It means butcher shop, 
as does the Italian macello descended from the Latin. 

6 See Livy xxvi. 27; xl. 51, 4 f and Varro, loc. cit. ‘ 

7 A good collection of examples in H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae selectae, 
ii. 1, 1902, Nos. 5578-5592, but a fuller list (twenty-six cities) in Schneider’s 
article mentioned below. 

8 Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique xvii, 1893, 261, No. 45 (Apollonia? | 
of Pisidia) ; tbid. xx, 1896, 126 (=Dittenberger, Sylloge? 783, line 45, Mantinea 
i/B.C.); sbed. x, 1886, 420 (near Thyatira) ; O. Kern, Die Inschriften von Magnesia 
am Mdander, 1900, No. 179, line 21 (ii/A.D.). The examples from Epidaurus 
(Inscriptiones Graecae 1V? 102 passim) and Sparta (ibid. V.'149) may be both * 
earlier and different. 
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evidence of its non-Hellenic character is the fact that only two 
Greek literary authors? are cited for the word: Plutarch, Quaest. 
Rom. 54 p. 277D, and Dio Cassius Ixi. 18 and both seem to indicate 
its alien character in the usual way with Greek litterateurs. 
Dio’s Epitome tells how Nero consecrated tiv ayopay tav 
éYwr, TO waxeddov @vowacpuévor, while Plutarch asks why the 
Romans called the meat shops macella or macellas (6a Ti Ta 
KpeommALa waKxeAXa Kai waxéAXas Kadovot;). 

Corinth in the days of Paul was one of the most Roman of 
eastern cities. This is shown by inscriptions found from the 
First Century which are almost all Latin. It was built by Julius 
Caesar upon a site forsaken for a century. It was the center of 
the provincial government in Achaia. Above all it was a Roman 
colony. It was therefore natural that the Latin word should be 
current in Corinth and that Paul should use it—in spite of his 
usual purism. 

Indeed Paul not only uses the Latin word but uses it apparently 
with a certain familiarity. At least é€v waxé\dw has no article, 
and grammarians regard such omission of the article in pre- 
positional phrases as due in part to the frequency of their use." 
Certainly that is the case in English ‘“‘at home’’—‘to town”— 
“at church’—“at market,’’ and we make the same assumption 
with the evangelists’ év oixig (Luke 8 27; cf. éy oixw Mark 
21; 1 Cor. 1134; 1435), @m’ a&ypod (Mark 15 2=Luke 23 26; 
cf. év ayp@ Luke 12 28; 15 25; 17 31), €v cvvaywyfy (John 6 59), 
Gm’ ayopas (Mark 7 4; cf. év &yop@ Luke 7 32). If é& ayope 


9In Christian Greek literature also one has to go several centuries after 
Paul to find another occurrence of the word, e. g. Palladius’ Historia Lausiaca 
1066D (ed. Butler 60.17): Gowep yap xiwy & paxédd\w ti ouvnbeia obk 
dpiorarc:, av 5é KreoOf 7d pwaKedrov cal pniels air pnyiev 46, 
oixérs éyyite. Sophocles Lexicon cites Socr[ates H.E.] 177A and Aster[ius 
of Amasea] 473B. The reference in F. Zorell, Lexicon Graecum Novi 
Testamenti?, 1931, s.v. to ‘pastor Herm” is an error due to the occurrences 
in P Herm, i. e. Corpus Papyrorum Hermopolitanorum. 

teQn anarthrous prepositional phrases see A. T. Robertson, Grammar of 
the Greek N.T., 1914, 791-793; Moulton, Prolegomena, 82; Blass-Debrunner, 
§255; F. Eakin, The Greek Article in First and Second Century Papyri in 
American Journal of Philology, xxxvii, 1916, 333 ff. 
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is a “short-cut” phrase why not the nearly synonymous and 
equally anarthrous év paxéd\Aw?™ 

At this stage let me go back to a day in July, 1933, which I 
spent at Corinth going over the excavations that have been 
carried on there by the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens in more than twenty campaigns since 1896. I was 
especially anxious to see first hand the Erastus inscription 
which I had the pleasure of bringing to the attention of this 
Society three years ago and of discussing more fully in the Jour- 
NAL (L, 1931, 42-58). There was also to be seen the site identified, 
but without very clear remains, of the Basilica in which Paul 
was brought for a hearing at the judgment seat of Gallio. But 
what was particularly unexpected by me was to note among 
the inscribed fragments of marble in the new museum one 
containing quite clearly MACELLV. 

As the piece has only seven other letters and these quite 
unintelligible the discovery of this single word is extremely 
tantalizing. But since the fragment in question was found in 
1898, now thirty-five years ago, while so far as I know its one 


clear word has never been brought into connection with Paul’s 
reference to a Corinthian macellum,” it is worth while now to 
do so. And the fragment does not stand quite alone; nine other 


™ None of the grammarians seem to note this instance. Would the absence 
of an article in Latin make its omission with a word borrowed into Greek 
any more likely? An instance in the papyri (C P Herm. i, 127, of the year 
263-4 A.D.) includes an anarthrous phrase: ‘Adpraveiov xai ris éx ABds 
oTods Kai paxéd\dov Kal orods éxrds paxéd\Nov. Cf. C. Wessely, “Die 
lateinischen Elemente in der Grazitat der agyptischen Papyrusurkunden” 
in Wiener Studien xxiv, 1902, 138. 

%2 This omission of reference to 1 Corinthians is all the more striking since 
of the persons mentioned below who deal with the inscription, West shows 
elsewhere an interest in the relation of the Corinthian Latin inscriptions to 
the New Testament, e. g. the famine of Acts 11 28 (p. 70) and the date and 
immediate successor of the Gallio of Acts 18 12 (p. 34); while de Waele, who 
published a resume of work in what he believes is the actual macellum is the 
author of the principal discussion of the relation between the Erastus of Paul 
and the Corinthian Erastus inscription and of an extensive article on 
“Korinthos in de dagen van St. Paulus” in Studia Catholica, iv, 1928, 145-170. 
Even the very up-to-date plates in E. Evans, Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians 
(Clarendon Bible) 1930, do not include a picture of this stone. 
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fragments of the same inscription have been found, and further- 
more another copy apparently of a similar inscription is repre- 
sented by eleven fragments. These have now been carefully 
edited by Professors A. B. West and L. R. Taylor," on whose 
judgment I must depend in further statement about them. 

Less than half of the whole inscription is available from the 
two incomplete copies. It seems to mention the builders of the 
macellum. They are Cornelii and the wife of one is Maecia. 
Possibly there is a connection with Q. Maecius, a Greek epigram 
writer.* This is not decisive for date, but, apparently on other 
(epigraphic) grounds, the editor is willing to say (p. 103), “‘it is 
probable that they [the inscriptions] belong to the last years of 
Augustus or to the reign of Tiberius.’”’ The only other word 
that can be recovered as yet from the inscriptions is in the letters 
SCARIO which are thought to refer to a forum piscartum or 
fish market associated with the macellum. 

While the excavations at Corinth* do not yet entirely determine 
the location of the macelium mentioned in the inscription some 
guesses are already made which may be reported while we await 
further excavations of sites and, we may hope, discovery of other 
parts of the two inscriptions. F. J. de Waele is inclined to 

3 Corinth. Vol. viii, Part ii. Latin Inscriptions 1896-1926, 1931, pp. 100 ff, 
Nos. 124 and 125 (with plate of each). No. 124 is thought to have consisted 
of three blocks, No. 125 of two blocks. The beginnings of the five lines in 
the first block of No. 124 read as follows: 

Q.CcO 
MAEC 
SECV 
MACELLV 
INEA.LOC 

™ On Q. Maecius and his twelve epigrams in the Anthologia Palatina see 
Geffcken in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R. E. xiv, 1928, 233 who dates him ‘‘wohl 
der friihen Kaiserzeit.’’ In any case his date is before 40 A.D. 

's The accompanying map is a copy of part of the ‘‘Main Excavation Area 
1896-1932," a plan drawn by W. B. Dinsmoor for R. Carpenter's Guide (See 
note 17 below). Of the three sites mentioned in the text (1) the Peribolos 
of Apollo is marked on the map by name. (2) The Greek Market is represented 
by the substructures marked 1 across the Straight (or Lechaeum) Road from 
the Peribolos. It is not in alignment with the Road as are the later and upper 
ruins on this site, viz. the row of shops along the road and the Basilica behind. 
(3) North of this is the area excavated by Broneer only up as far as the shaded 
area where the old museum stood. 





Macellum Inscription—Corinth, No. 124. 
(Photo by courtesy of A. B. West) 





Ent rance 














Part of Recently Excavated Area of Old Corinth. 
(From plan by W. B. Dinsmoor) 
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identify as a macellum the area of the Peribolos of Apollo in its 
early Roman state. Under the direction of Mr. B. H. Hill the 
Peribolos was excavated to the late Roman level, and again in 
1929 it was investigated to a deeper level. In the later Roman 
Peribolos evidences were found of a row of shops facing north- 
ward on an open space with mosaic floor, but separated from it 
by a colonnade with paved sidewalk. The excavation of 1929 
did not uncover entirely the space of the former early Roman 
construction, which de Waele is inclined to identify with the 
macellum of Paul’s days." 

Secondly, there are the remains of a Fifth Century Greek 
Market found on the west of the Lechaeum road. My colleague, 
Professor Rhys Carpenter, describes them as follows: ‘The 
site was cut out of the rock and clay of the Temple Hill, the 
foundations being generally a single course of stone set into the 
clay. The main hall of the building extended for 132 feet; and 
ranged down the length of it was a row of thirteen columns, for 
nine of which the square bases remain in place. The western 
wall of the hall was parallel with the line of column bases and 
ten feet distant, and for most of its length was pierced for a series 
of shops or stalls. Each little shop had at either side of its door 
a sort of display window with a small rectangular waterproofed 
tank or box. It is probable that a fish-market was once located 
in the vicinity.”” 

This description would suit very well the words ‘“‘macellum”’ 
and “‘piscarium,” but the remains in question are deep under- 
neath the aforementioned Roman basilica, and since the latter 
dates from the century before Paul and Gallio the lower building 
could no longer have been in use as the macellum of Corinth. 

A third area partly excavated in 1925 remains a possible site. 
This is due north of the building just described and on the same 
side of the Lechaeum road. It is reasonable to suppose that 
when the site of the older Greek market was commandeered for 


36 Hill, American Journal of Archaeology, xxxi, 1927, 71ff; de Waele, Gnomon, 
vii, 1931, 52. Cf. note 19. 

11 Rhys Carpenter, Ancient Corinth: a Guide to the Excavations’, 1933, p. 22, 
following here the material supplied by B. H. Hill and published by H. N. 
Fowler in Art and Archaeology, xiv, 1922, 197f. 
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a basilica a new market structure was built just beyond it. 
There is some evidence of a structure belonging probably to 
Roman times consisting of an open court paved with large 
marble slabs surrounded at least on the south and west by a 
colonnade with mosaic floor which in turn is surrounded with 
“‘a series of rooms probably used as shops with entrance from 
the porticoes.” This is about all that one can learn from the 
report of Oscar Broneer who superintended the excavation of 
this limited but complicated area."® As far as it goes it is com- 
patible with a macellum existing in the time of Paul. 

It does not behoove a layman to express a choice between 
these three sites especially in the confused state of the surviving 
remains of Roman Corinth. I must, however, express my sur- 
prise that it is assumed that both inscriptions had identical 
wording ‘“‘macellum cum piscario” and that from this a single 
building called Macellum Piscarium is inferred." 

This is not the place to review our evidence for the general 
nature of the macella in the Roman empire.?° Their architectural 
character is known from several extant remains, most clearly 
from the one at Pompeii.” They were enclosed areas with two- 
story shops on at least three sides. In front of the shops was a 
peristyle in which the shoppers and even goods were kept dry 
in wet weather. In the middle was a tholus or circular cupola 


18 Q. Broneer, American Journal of Archaeology, xxx, 1926, 49-57. 

% See ibid. xxiv, 1930, 453 f; West, op. cit., 102. In a letter (March 19, 
1934. Dr. de Waele informs me that he has long seen the error of joining 
macellum and piscarium as the same building, and that in a forthcoming 
article in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R.EZ., Suppl. VI s.v. ‘Korinthos’ he will propose 
the existence in the first Christian century of two market buildings near the 
Lechaeum road, the piscarium and the macellum of the inscriptions, the latter 
identical with the building that Paul mentions and situated on the site later 
used for the Peribolos itself, the former north of the Roman basilica on the 
site of the later so-called fish-market. I am indebted to Dr. de Waele also for 
other information and help embodied in this article. 

2» See H. Thédenat in Daremberg-Saglio, iii. 1457 ff, and especially Schneider 
in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R.E., xiv. 129 ff, a very full and recent discussion. 
But neither of these articles mentions a macellum in Corinth on the basis 
either of Paul’s letter or of the inscription. 

A, Mau, Pompeii in Leben und Kunst, Chapter XII (in all editions, 
German or English, with plan and plates). 
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on pillars,? or a fountain or pavilion. This central feature was 
the most characteristic item of a macellum. 

In use it was not exclusively a meat market, but other foods 
were sold there including fish, fruit, bread. In some cases also 
non-edible goods were for sale, too. Interpreters of 1 Corinthians 
have assumed from the situation at Pompeii of a chapel for 
emperor worship in the macellum, that the religious connections 
with idolatry which some at Corinth feared were always phys- 
ically close in macella.** I think that this is unlikely in any sense 
except that everywhere all public buildings, whether basilicas, 
temples, forums or macella tended to be located in a central city 
area. Animal food was, I think, the most constant factor in a 
macellum, and next to that fish, though there is no reason to 
doubt the possibility of a separate though connected piscarium, 
which some of the excavators at Corinth have proposed. At 
Pompeii the scales of fish found in the basin of the tholus, the 
charred remains of figs, chestnuts, plums, grapes, fruit in glass 
vessels, lentils, grain, loaves of bread, and cakes, give a vivid 
picture of the actual wares offered for sale there on that tragic 
day, the 24th of August, 79 A.D. The presence also in one shop 
of entire skeletons of sheep suggests that the meat may have 
been sold on the hoof or slaughtered in the macellum as well as 
sold already butchered or sacrified in a temple. 

The future excavations at Corinth may hardly be expected 
to yield quite such vivid pictures of the macellum as these from 
Pompeii. And perhaps they will never indicate more certainly 
where the macellum was, nor satisfy our curiosity as to how far 
when Paul recalled his first visit at Corinth in 50-51 A.D. the 
associations of the word in his mind would be with an “‘idol’s 
house” or an “‘idol’s table’’ and the actual sacrificial ceremony, 
and how far merely with a meat-and-provision market. Yet 
even such slight confirmation of the imagination as a single 
imperfect inscription has given us is to be welcomed. 


22 See especially the design of a macellum magnum or Augusti erected in 
59 A.D. at Rome on a coin of Nero reproduced in Thédenat’s article. 

23 So Lietzmann in his Handbuch? and J. Weiss in Meyer, Kommentar sum 
N.T.° ad loc. An inscription from Bracara Augusta in Spain (Dessau, No. 
3661) is a dedication gento macelli, 
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IS PHILO MENTIONED IN RABBINIC 
LITERATURE? 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


HERE are many points of contact between Philo’s teachings 
and those of the Rabbinic Sages, but thus far no certain 
relation between the two has been shown. It seems probable 
that if the Palestinian Sages were at all aware of Philo’s philos- 
ophy, they knew it dimly, much as an East-European Talmudical 
scholar might have some knowledge of evolution and relativity. 


Yet it would seem strange if the Talmudists did not even know 
the name of the great Egyptian teacher, who did so much to 
explain the Pharisaic position to the outer world. 


I believe I have come across a reference to Philo by name in 
the following passage in Midrash Tannaim 6.7 (ed. Hoffmann, 
p. 27): 


* The passage is also found in Sifre Deut. 34 (ed. Friedmann, 74a), but the 
word *np> has dropped out from the edds. and several of the MSS. The correct 
reading has been retained, however, in MS. Berlin.Acc. Or. 1928, 328; and in 
the Vatican MS. of the Sifre. Concerning both sources, and their relation to the 
other MSS. of the Sifre, cf. Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Re- 
search 1931-2, p. 5 ff. The passage is repeated in the usual edds. of the Sifra 
(Ahare, perek 13.10). As is well known, this section, lacking in the early edds., 
was supplied in the later ones from the Yalkut, in which it occurs as an apparent 
insertion from the lost Mekilta on Leviticus. There, however, we find the word 
obiya instead of *nbp>, confirming the conjecture that the original reading was 
obscure, so that different copyists deciphered it each in his own way. The 
Midrash Ha-Gadol to Leviticus (ed. Rabinowitz, p. 454) reads 'nbp> like the 
Midrash Tannaim to Deuteronomy. 
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ona xdbx san qNwo wp aby ndbap ovyn bm apy ovy o3 n1I371 
bx Saw noon n> son sow nde ons O37 O73 sqyn xby 
joann wed xh ct om py oma nod Sn mown noon sob 


“‘And thou shalt speak of them: Make them thy main concern, 
and not ancillary to other things; so that thy discussions will 
be only about them, and thou shalt not mix other things with 
them, like Peloni. Perhaps thou mayest say, I have studied 
the wisdom of Israel, I will now go and study the wisdom of the 
nations, therefore doth the Scripture say, To go in them (Lev. 
18 4), and not to turn away from them.” 

The subject which is to be the main concern of the Jew is, 
of course, the Torah. But who was this Peloni (lit., so and so) 
who is accused of mingling other things with it? Hoffmann 
identifies him with Elisha ben Abuyah, the Jewish apostate, 
who as a mature scholar broke away from his colleagues, and 
betrayed the Jews to the Romans during the Hadrianic persecu- 
tions. In their anger at his desertion and his treachery, the 
Sages avoided even the mention of his name, and called him 
Aher, ‘‘the other one.”’ 

But Aher and Peloni are not the same, and no reason is given 
for the substitution of this different appellation. Furthermore, 
it is far from certain that Aher was a Greek philosopher. Some 
Jewish historians, like I. H. Weiss,” have tried to interpret his 
defection from Judaism in terms of philosophy, but their remarks 
have no basis in any of the records. The Talmud (B. Hagiga 
15b, and Jer. ibid. chap. II, 77b) tells merely that when he left 
the Jewish fold, he co-operated with the Romans in forcing the 
Jews to violate their law. “He would enter the schools, and 
seeing the children before the teacher, would say, ‘What are 
these children doing here? Let this one be a mason, that one a 
carpenter, the third a tailor.’ The young people, hearing this 
advice, would rush away from the schools into vocational train- 
ing.” During the Hadrianic persecutions, when the Jews were 
compelled to work on the Sabbath, some of them resorted to 
various loopholes in the law, to escape direct violation of the 
holy day. If compelled to carry a burden, they would do so in 


2 Dor Dor Ve-Dorshav, II, p. 141 ff. 
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couples, which is technically less sinful. But Elisha, knowing 
the stratagems, discovered them to the ever watchful Roman 
supervisors (Jer. Hagiga loc. cit.). It is clear from these tales 
that Elisha simply betrayed his people out of fear and respect 
for the Romans, whose sycophantic tool he became. There is 
no hint in all this of any philosophical convictions. The story 
that he entered Paradise and engaged in mystical speculations 
implies no philosophic training, for the same is told of R. Akiba 
and other sages. The Babylonian Talmud does remark that 
he used to carry about ‘books of heretics.’’? But these can 
hardly be philosophic works of the Greeks; they were rather 
those of Jewish sectaries. 

Finally, had Elisha ben Abuyah studied Greek philosophy, 
we may be certain that that would have been stated unequivocally. 
The Sages who were opposed to that study would have made 
most of the evil consequences which came to him from it. 

Of course, it is always possible that the statement in the 
Midrash Tannaim refers to some scholar or other person, whose 
name has not been recorded, and who was well known as a 
teacher of Greek philosophy. But on the whole it seems to me 
likely that *nbp> is simply an early misreading for *nb*p> or pop 
“like Philo.” The significance of the passage becomes all the 
greater because the example given is not that of a renegade, but 
of an observant Jew. Even Philo, for all his piety and devotion 
to the Jewish people, did not meet with the approval of the 
Palestinian scholars, this Midrash tells us, because ‘“‘he mingled” 
other things with Jewish knowledge. 

It is with more hesitation that I suggest that Philo may be 
intended by the word *nbp in another passage. The disciples 
asked R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos, a Sage who lived in the second 
half of the first century, xan odiyd ino ndp “Shall Peloni have 
any share in the Future World?” Unwilling to reply to the 
question, he said, evasively, *nbp by xbx nndaw xd “You mean 
to ask me about Peloni.” (Tosefta Yebamot 3.4, p. 244; B. 
Yoma 66b). 

_An ancient tradition identifies the first Pe/oni with Solomon, 


3 Hagiga, loc. cit. 
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the second with Absalom. In other words, the disciples asked 
their master whether Solomon would attain immortality, and 
he said, It would be better to ask me concerning Absalom who 
was also sinful.t This tradition receives some confirmation from 
the fact that Solomon’s right to the future life is actually dis- 
cussed elsewhere in the Talmud (B. Sanhedrin 104b). Yet it 
seems difficult to believe a cipher would have been used in this 
connection with any hope of its being understood. We should 
have to suppose that the disciples actually used Solomon’s 
name, and were answered by a query regarding Absalom. But 
then, while we can understand the hesitation of the Talmud to 
repeat King Solomon’s name (just as it is suppressed in Sanhedrin, 
loc. cit.) why this tenderness for Absalom’s memory? On the 
contrary would it not have been natural for the Sages to retain 
Absalom’s name as a clue to the difficulty? 

Later writers have identified this Pelont with Jesus. But this 
too seems improbable. To his followers, Jesus was more than 
pious, to his opponents less. To ask whether he would have a 
share in the future world was absurd from either point of view. 

The commentators on the passage have overlooked, however, 
one important clue to its meaning, the fact that the question 
about immortality is the last of a series and that the other 
questions not only deal with practical matters but were burning 
issues of the day. R. Eliezer’s stand with regard to them could 
not be in serious doubt, and in fact his evasive answers betray 
his feelings with regard to each. The passage reads as follows: 


sin my ed son ap ond tox .ibnd sin mp soo ayds ‘5 ne rdw 
dnd sa am ond sor word 


nx Tod wn 7D) ap nx Nod wn nD ond JON n'a NN “NO? NT AD 
ama ms o> wn np ond swe ap 


sox corn nd sia ap) con 9nd aon ap ond sox rads dnd wn zp 
oad Sond wn np ond 


4 For this interpretation see Lewin, Ozar Ha-Geonim VI, 25, and cf. Rashs 
and Tosafot, ad loc. 

S$ I follow the text of the Tosefta, which seems to me much superior. In the 
Babylonian Talmud (Yoma 66b) the order of the questions is different. 
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moma dnd wn apt moma Sad sin ap ond sox pourin Sond win an 
durin bab won np ond cox apt 


onbsaw xbw mort ond sox aNm [9 Te] DD Ayia nx bm wn nD 
onbsw xbw mom ond son .oxad sin np meson ne .nwasn by xbx 
sayrin by xbx 

whi onde Sy nds ondsw xdw mort ond cor .xan obhyd sin np onder 
von you xbw a7 Tox xbw xb wdpn ands 9 enw 


“They asked R. Eliezer, ‘May an illegitimate child perform the 
halizah to his brother’s wife?’ He said to them, ‘Does he inherit 
his father’s property?’ They thereupon asked him whether the 
illegitimate son inherits his father’s property, and he answered, 
‘Does he perform the halizah?’ 

“They asked him again, ‘Should a man whitewash his house?’ 
He answered, ‘May one whitewash one’s grave?’ When they 
asked, ‘May one whitewash one’s grave?’ he answered, ‘May 
one whitewash one’s house?’ 

“They asked him, whether one may raise dogs in Palestine. 
He replied, ‘May one raise swine?’ When they asked him whether 
one may raise swine, he said, ‘May one raise dogs?” 

“They said, ‘May one raise chickens?’ He replied, ‘May one 
raise small cattle?’ They said to him, ‘May one then raise small 
cattle?’ To which he responded, ‘May one raise chickens?’ 

“They asked him, ‘Ought one save a shepherd from a wolf?’ 
He said, ‘You mean to ask me about the lamb.’ ‘Ought one to 
save the lamb?’ they thereupon said, to which he replied, ‘You 
mean ought one to save the shepherd?’ 

“‘Shall Peloni have a share in the future world’? He said, 
‘You probably mean to ask me about Peloni’.” 

“He evaded their questions not because he wished to confuse 
them, but because he never made a statement which he had not 
received from his teachers.” 

Now R. Eliezer’s views on each of these questions could easily 
be guessed. A landed aristocrat, of strong patriotic feelings, he 
would naturally be opposed to granting any privileges to illegit- 
imacy, he would be opposed to raising chickens or small cattle 
in Palestine (for they destroyed the farmer’s crops), he was 
certainly full of contempt for the shepherd class, and would 
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naturally demand that every Jew observe visible signs of mourn- 
ing for the Temple. 

Why then were the questions asked, and why did he evade 
them? The statement that R. Eliezer never gave a decision 
which he had not heard from his masters is, taken literally, 
both absurd and contradicted by the facts. There are literally 
thousands of decisions by him in the Talmud, and it is incon- 
ceivable that everyone of them should have been given to him 
by his teachers. The truth is clearly not that R. Eliezer declined 
to decide cases for which there was no precedent, but that he 
declined to formulate new norms of the law. On the other hand, 
it was norms that the students asked of him. They knew his 
opinions on each of the questions, but they wanted fixed norms 
which they could repeat and teach in his name to others, for 
each of the questions refers to a living problem. The establish- 
ment of rules of mourning for Jerusalem was discussed widely 
and bitterly (cf. B. Baba Batra 60b); the raising of small cattle 
was considered wicked in some circles and practised, in the 
teeth of the objections, by others (Mishna Baba Kamma VII, 
end); the status of the shepherd was naturally a bitter issue 
between those who followed that humble vocation, and the 
agrarian population who suffered depredations at the hands of 
their flocks. It was the landed population which declared the 
shepherd unfit to testify’ and denominated them thieves. We 
may be certain that they, themselves, regarded the calling which 
they pursued as honorable. 


6 See Sanhedrin 25b. The view that R. Eliezer’s questions were intended 
to imply his unexpressed opinions is also accepted by Buechler, Der Galilaetsche 
Am Ha-Ares, pp. 191 ff. R. Eliezer was asked a similar series of questions 
in Tosefta Yom Ha-Kippurim 4 (3).14 (p. 188). But those were purely 
theoretical, dealing with various details about the goat sent to Azazel on 
the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16 21). ‘May it be carried? May the person 
leading it give it over to another, if he took ill? If it did not die, when it fell 
down from the cliff, does someone have to descend to kill it?”” The questions 
might have had some practical significance while the Temple was standing, 
but after its destruction they were merely of academic interest, and R. Eliezer 
treats them with characteristic levity. But the fact that they were asked 
indicates that the disciples wanted norms, not guidance. 
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In view of what has been said, it is clear that the question 
about the immortality of the unknown Peloni must have been 
prompted by something more than mere theological curiosity. 
It seems to me that if we read here *nb»p or 1°» (Philo) the ques- 
tion becomes clear and important. There was no need for dis- 
cussing the immortality of most people. Either they were pious 
and deserved the future world, or impious and undeserving. 
But Philo was an exceptional person. He had been pious, obser- 
vant, and Jewish—according to his lights. He had not observed 
all the Palestinian ceremonies, for some of them were unknown 
to him. R. Eliezer and his pupils may not have been aware of 
this, but they certainly were aware that he wrote Greek, and 
studied Greek philosophy, and knew very little of Hebrew 
tradition. Yet he was an outstanding Jew in his day. The 
question whether such a man was entitled to the future life 
might well be discussed in rabbinic circles.’ 

R. Eliezer, angered at the question, remarked with his usual 
brusqueness, and with a play on the word, Philo, ‘‘Ask me rather 
about the other man—Peloni.” We can readily identify this 
other man, if the first was Philo. He was Tiberius Alexander, 
the renegade nephew of Philo, who was procurator in Judea 
ca. 46-48. Eliezer certainly knew him, for he was still active, 
as one of Titus’s main advisers, during the last war against the 
Jews. R. Eliezer had merely to refer to him, to show what 
opinion he held of the whole family. 

Just as when he was asked whether one should whitewash 
one’s house, he said, “Ask about the grave,’’ indicating his con- 
tempt for the man who would do such a thing, and just as when 
he was asked whether one might save a shepherd, he replied, 
“It would be more appropriate to ask about the lamb,” so when 
asked about Philo’s immortality, he showed what he thought 


7 If a personal reminiscence may be permitted in this connection, I can 
recall vividly from my boyhood days the earnest discussions carried on among 
the visiting rabbis in my father’s house regarding the likelihood of various 
Jewish leaders attaining immortal life. They were particularly concerned 
about the fate of Theodore Herzl, who had given himself so unselfishly to his 
people, but of whose piety in the matter of observance they were in doubt. 
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of that great philosopher by saying it would be better to ask 
about Tiberius Alexander, the apostate. It is noteworthy that 
while the students reversed the other questions, and addressed 
to R. Eliezer the evasive queries which he placed before them, 
they did not reply in any way to the last question. Is it mere 
imagination that makes us think, that they were so stunned 
by his harsh and incontinent reply that they could say nothing 
more in regard to it, but sat silent? 
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PAUL, PHILO, AND THE INTELLECTUALS 


MARY E. ANDREWS 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


HE names of Philo and Paul have long been linked together 
by Christian writers. Certain factors of their experience 
have made this a natural procedure. They are contemporaries. 
Both are Jews of the Diaspora, residents of famous intellectual 
centers, Alexandria and Tarsus. Both are thoroughly conversant 
with the Gentile life of their time and both are trained in Jewish 


lore, Paul in Jerusalem at the feet of Gamaliel, Philo in Alexan- 
dria. Both are of high social standing in their respective com- 
munities, Philo a relative of the Alabarch, Alexander,’ and Paul 
a member of a Jewish family which boasted Roman citizenship 
(Acts 22 25). 

It is indeed a picture to capture the imagination, or was until 
certain scholars began to find problems where none had existed 
before. Professor Deissmann pulled Paul down from the high 
social status previously assigned him and placed him in the 
middle class of society, because his Greek, while good, was not 
in the classical style. He makes much of Paul, the artisan.’ It 
should be noted, however, that he leaves him a Roman citizen 
and a pupil of Gamaliel. In fact Paul remains an intellectual 
for many scholars who take the modern study of Acts most 
seriously and who have no particular apologetic bias. As long 


1 Josephus, Antiquities xviii.8.1. 
2 Adolf Deissmann, Paul. A Study in Social and Religious History (2nd ed. 
Eng. tr. New York, 1926), pp. 47-51. 
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as the Book of Acts was considered historically reliable, even 
to the speeches of Paul, harmonistic method could weave a story 
of Paul that placed him in the front rank of learned Jews, and 
his boasted Roman citizenship strengthened the probability of 
his contacts with the intellectually élite Gentiles of his day. 
The fact of even a spurious correspondence between Paul and 
the Stoic philosopher Seneca points to the belief that it seemed 
appropriate to some that he should have associated with the 
intellectuals. 

A few years ago an illuminating article appeared which deserves 
the attention of every student of Paul.’ It is the first attempt 
seriously to question the probability of Paul’s rabbinical training, 
although the author cites Mr. Montefiore’s suspicion of the 
tutelage under the eminent Gamaliel. Hans Béhlig, who accepts 
Acts at its face value in the light of Harnack’s early dating, 
expresses his conviction that Paul’s association with Gamaliel 
was only an episode in his life compared with the influence of 
the Judaism of Tarsus upon him. He cites with approval Fried- 
lander’s judgment that Paul never became a genuine Pharisee.* 
Professor Enslin has shown convincingly that’ Paul’s training 
under Gamaliel is an assumption rather than an established fact. 

Such results of scholarly effort decrease the number of similari- 
ties between Philo and Paul pretty materially. To be sure, 
Alexandria and Tarsus still’ remain unquestioned centers of 
Greek culture, Paul and Philo still remain Diaspora Jews, and 
Philo keeps his social standing and his reputation as an intel- 
lectual. But what of Paul? 


I 


Cherished opinions are not given up easily. The assumption 
that Paul was a highly inteliectual man will ‘not readily be set 
aside, however strong the evidence. A survey of the literature 
on Paul reveals that Christianity’s first “theologian” is firmly 
established as such in the minds of his successors in that field. 
Suppose, however, that Paul did not study under Gamaliel and 


3M. S. Enslin, “Paul and Gamaliel”, Journal of Religion VII, pp. 360-375. 
4 Hans Bohlig, Die Geisteskultur von Tarsos (Géttingen, 1913), p. 166. 
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hence was not versed in Palestinian Judaism, in other words 
was ‘not a conventional Jewish intellectual, was he still an intel- 
lectual in another milieu? It would seem to be sound logic to 
keep him a first century intellectual if he is to be considered one 
at all. This is important to remember, but it is often forgotten, 
since again and again Paul has been forced to stand sponsor for 
contemporary ideas. 

Was Paul an intellectual by Gentile standards? This problem 
has not been neglected in the past, although there is no such 
consensus of opinion here as obtains in the matter of his alleged 
rabbinic training. In general scholars have limited themselves 
to the influence of Stoicism upon Paul.’ Although it has been 
suggested that Philo furnishes the most valuable materials out 
of antiquity for the illustration of Paul’s letters,° scholars have 
not turned to Philo to test Paul’s range of cultural interests as 
an educated Jew of the Diaspora, reared in a well-known center 
of Gentile learning. That would be logical procedure, and there 
should be many points of contact and of similarity, even after 
allowance has been made for the occasional character of Paul’s 
writings. The present study, seeking to discover the basis on 
which Paul can remain among the intellectuals, will use the 
works of Philo as a control literature to test the thesis that Paul 
belongs with his Alexandrian contemporary. It hardly needs be 
stated that from the mass of materials only certain outstanding 
features can be handled in a brief study. 


The natural place to begin is to cite the certain evidence 


s The most important discussions of Stoic influence on Paul are to be found 
in the following works: J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians 
(London, 1908), section on ‘‘Paul and Seneca”; E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, 
(Cambridge, 1911), chapter on “The Stoic Strain in Christianity”; A. Bon- 
héffer, Epiktet und Das Neue Testament, (Giessen, 1911), pp. 98-180; Béhlig, 
op. cit.; R. Bultmann, Der Stil der Paulinischen Predigt (Gottingen, 1910); 
Paul Chappuis, La Destinee de L’homme (Paris, 1926). Chappuis finds Stoicism 
the major influence that shaped Paul’s thought, and Arnold finds a consider- 
able amount, while Bonhéffer and Béhlig find the influence of Stoicism slight. 
Both Lightfoot and Arnold warn against taking the parallels in language too 
_ seriously. Bultmann finds a considerable Stoic influence on Paul in the area 
of technique and method. 


6 Philo Judaeus, C. D. Yonge, ed., Preface, p. vi. 
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available on the education of each. Paul makes no mention of 
any experience with the mode of education prevalent among 
Gentiles. We know that he could speak and write good Hel- 
lenistic Greek, that his Bible was the Septuagint, and that he 
used figures of speech that betray intimate knowledge of certain 
phases of gentile life: the Isthmian games, the gladiatorial com- 
bats, and the theater (1 Cor. 4 s—13). From the scanty remarks 
on his home training (Phil. 3 s—7, cf. Gal. 1 13ff.) we may infer 
that his family sent him to synagogue school. These remarks 
would seem to indicate a family more than moderately strict in 
its Judaism. That he ever came under the Greek type of educa- 
tion is altogether improbable. 

Philo, on the contrary had an excellent Greek education and 
discusses the subject of encyclical instruction more than once. 
He expects important results from the broad curriculum. Gram- 
mar, which includes history and literature, gives intelligence 
and abundant learning and teaches contempt for fables. Music 
aids the student to reject the inharmonious, geometry conduces 
to admiration for justice, rhetoric makes man truly rational, 
while its twin sister, dialectic enables him to refute the arguments 
of the sophists and cures that great disease of the soul, deceit.7 

Good as these branches are, however, they are only prepara- 
tory, the ‘“handmaidens of philosophy,” the milk that precedes 
the meat,® fittingly typified by Hagar, while Sarah, the citizen- 
wife represents philosophy.» Many men of course never care to 
go beyond the hand-maidens, they become absorbed with poetry, 
painting, and ‘ten thousand other pursuits.” But Philo was 
wiser. He espoused the handmaidens in turn because of their 
necessary contributions to the great goal, but he did not stop 
there, for as the encyclical studies are ‘‘handmaids of philosophy” 
philosophy is the handmaiden of wisdom. 

There is no such knowledge of gentile education revealed in 
Paul’s letters. He says nothing that would lead one to suspect 


1 On Seeking Instruction iv, cf. tbid., iii; xiv; xxv—-xxvi. Of Cain and His 
Birth xxx. On Drunkenness xii. On Dreams i.35. On the Tilling of the Earth by 
Noah iii-iv. 

8 On the Tilling of the Earth by Noah ii. 

9 On Seeking Instruction xiv. ; 
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any broad acquaintance with music or art. His orthodox Jewish 
training would preclude an interest in the latter. Philo cites the 
work of the sculptor, Phidias,‘° and discusses music at some 
length." Philo’s social status with its attendant leisure would 
make it possible for him to enjoy the fruits of Greek culture 
which could so easily be denied to the Tarsian tent-maker. The 
Alexandrian would have little in common with his fellow-religion- 
ist if we may judge from his somewhat snobbish remarks on 
those ‘‘who are not purified, but are always talking foolishly, 
devoting themselves to the life of a merchant, or of a farmer, or 
to some other business the object of which is to provide the 
things necessary for life.’’** His numerous quotations of and 
references to the Greek poets are another evidence of his broad 
culture. 

Paul’s scorn for philosophy is on record. He informs the 
Corinthians that his approach was not in “superior, philosophical 
language’”’ (1 Cor. 2 iff.) but by a far more effective method 
which wrought great results (1 Cor. 2 5, cf. Gal. 3 5) which he 
attributed to the very power of God. To be sure, he shares with 
Philo the use of the allegorical method which according to the 
latter was not original with him, but ‘‘dear to the philosophers.”’ 
But Paul’s comparatively few allegories are in striking contrast 
to the exuberant richness of Philo along that line. Paul’s whole 
use of the Old Testament was in line with the atomistic inter- 
pretation prevalent at that time. 

This distaste for fine language in Paul is matched in Philo 
by a similar disapproval of sophists. They are word vendors 
who taught for pay," they are devoted to polytheism and they 
“have caused great confusion both at home and abroad... 
filling life with irreconcilable quarrels.’’** Moses rightly rejected 
them in Egypt when he said, “I am not an eloquent man.’"s 
. . . “They wear out our ears arguing that justice is a great 


10 On Drunkenness xxii. 

™ On the Posterity of Cain xxxi-xxxii. 

2 On the Cherubim x. 

18 Life of Moses iii.27. 

™ On the Confusion of Tongues xi. 

% The Worse Plotting Against the Better xii, cf. xxi. 
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bond of society, that temperance is a profitable thing, that 
piety is a most useful thing, and, of each other virtue that it is 
a most wholesome and saving quality... And nevertheless 
they never cease showing by their conduct that their real opinion 
is the reverse of their language.” They are powerful at speaking, 
but are not able to do what is best.*® 

But for philosophy and philosophers Philo has the utmost 
regard, even if he does become discouraged at times over the 
lack of response from the public. His description of that response 
and attitude deserves a wider public than the people who read 
the writings of the earnest Alexandrian. 


“*. . . those who study philosophy go on without ever stopping to take 
breath in one long continued discussion about virtue. But still what 
advantage is derived from all that is said? For men instead of attending 
turn their minds in other directions . . . in short everybody is under 
the influence of some distracting idea or other, so that as far as the sub- 
jects of discussion are concerned they are completely deaf and are present 
with their bodies only, but are at a distance as to their minds, being in 
no particular different from images or statues. And if any persons do 
attend, they sit all that time, only listening, and when they have departed 
they do not recollect a word of what has been said . . .””"7 


Perhaps Philo would have questioned the efficacy of the lecture 
method for instruction in philosophy. 

Although Philo’s veneration for philosophy is clear, he is 
not an adherent of any one of the great systems, but rather a 
representative of the eclectic tendency characteristic of Hel- 
lenistic philosophy as syncretism was characteristic of the 
religion of the period. Posidonius, “the most important figure 
between Aristotle and Plotinus’’ is credited with having started 
the eclectic tendency in philosophy, when he brought into 
Stoicism mysticism and astrology which ultimately gave rise 
to the philosophical and religious temper brilliantly characterized 
by Gilbert Murray’s telling phrase, ‘‘a failure of nerve.” 

As the reader ploughs through the weary pages of digression 
on the numbers, six, seven, ten and four, particularly seven, 


16 On Seeking Insiruction xiii. 
11 Ibid., xiii, cf. The Worse Plotting Against the Better xliii for a list of ‘“‘real 
goods” from the popular point of view. 
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he feels a bit dubious, perhaps, about the ‘‘sacred sect of the 
Pythagoreans” and their ‘‘excellent doctrines” which are a “new 
and hitherto untravelled path inaccessible to such as have no 
experience of moral maxims and doctrines building up systems 
of ideas which no one who is not pure either may or can handle.””"® 
This line of thought definitely links up with the mysteries and 
their demands. 

His debt to Plato, the ‘‘sweetest of all writers’’ is considerable. 
He quotes him on occasion,’® and certain familiar Platonic ideas 
crop out again and again in Philo’s writings. The doctrine of 
ideal archetypal patterns is one example. “For the beautiful 
things in the world would never have been as they are, if they 
had not been made after an archetypal pattern, which was 
really beautiful, the uncreate and the blessed, the imperishable 
model of all things.’’° The locus classicus in Philo for this con- 
cept is his treatise, “On the Creation of the World.” He is 
also partial to the vivid Platonic figure of Reason as the charioteer, 
holding the unruly passions in check,” and the Orphic-Platonic 
figure of the body as the prison-house of the soul.” 

There is no such debt to Plato in Paul. Even in Colossians 
the terminology is closely allied to the language of Gnosticism 
and of the mystery cults, rather than to the more “philosophical” 
in the usual sense.*4 When Paul talks about the body in Romans 
7 14a—25 he portrays a struggle between man’s higher and lower 
natures. The connection of this evil inclination in man with the 
body (sarks) is in line with Hellenistic thought. It is the natural 
outcome of the changes that overtook Greek philosophy in the 
Hellenistic period. This line of thinking is much more in evidence 


18 On the Virtuous Being Also Free i. 

19 On Fugitives xii, cf. xv; see also On the Virtuous Being Also Free ii. 

2° Of Cain and His Birth xxv, cf. Life of Moses iii.28; On the Planting of 
Noah ii.6; Allegories of the Sacred Laws i. 9,14; iii.31. 

* On the Creation of the World iv—v; x. 

= Allegories . . . iii.69; On the Creation of the World xiv. 

23 Allegories . . . iii.14; Unchangeableness of God xxxii; Migration of Abra- 
ham ii. 

«J. Carlyon, Paul and the Gnostic Quest (unpublished dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Libraries, 1926) lists twenty-five terms common to Paul and 
the Gnostics. 
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in Philo than in Paul.** Paul’s idea of the resurrection-body 
and his whole concept of spirit are foreign to Philo. The whole 
basis of salvation is different by virtue of Paul’s central idea of 
the indwelling Christ. Both Philo and Paul may conceive of 
“doomed bodies,”” but the outcome and the means of salvation 
have nothing in common. Paul’s connection with Hellenism is 
on the side of the mysteries rather than on that of philosophical 
speculation. Philo once uses Paul’s figure of the body as the 
temple of the soul.?® 

Before passing to the problem of Philo’s debt to Stoicism it 
should be noted that there is evidence of the influence of other 
philosophical systems in his writings. He adopts Aristotle’s 
fourfold system of causation:?? formal, material, efficient, and 
final cause, and the famous doctrine of the golden mean.?* He 
disagrees with the Epicureans (as well as with some Stoics) on 
their views of the indestructibility of the world.” He has much 
to say on wealth and pleasure, some of which may be directed 
at them, since most hostile critics of that sect persisted in ignoring 
the insistence of its founder that pleasure was not found only or 
even chiefly in the realm of the material. 


II 


Stoicism vies with Platonism for first place in Philo’s syn- 
cretistic philosophy. It is admittedly difficult to evaluate the 
various elements that comprise any syncretistic system, but 
an examination of the works of Philo with particular attention 
to what was relevant to ethics left the writer with the impression 
that Philo was very like the Stoics in this area of his thinking. 
This is to be expected. Stoicism was the dominant intellectual 
system of Philo’s day, and in this period it emphasized ethics 
rather than logic or physics which had been important earlier. 
Judaism had a keen concern for ethics, and Philo had a deep 


2s For Philo’s conception of man’s constitution see H. R. Willoughby, 
Pagan Regeneration (Chicago, 1929), ch. IX, secs. III-IV. 

26 On the Creation of the World xvii. 

27 On the Cherubim xxxv. 

28 On the Unchangeableness of God xxxiv; cf. On the Posterity of: Cain xiii. 

29 On the Incorruptibility of the World iii. 
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admiration for Stoicism and a very real loyalty to Judaism 
which in his mind possessed the “unalloyed truth.” For the 
Gentile intellectual of that period Stoicism was a religion, while 
the man in the street sought his religious satisfactions in one 
or other of the mystery cults. 

We are not concerned in this brief study to enter into the 
minute details in Philo that trace to Stoicism. These are con- 
veniently accessible elsewhere.’° Our task is the less ambitious 
one of locating certain familiar emphases in Philo and then 
investigating Paul’s letters afresh to see if the same phenomena 
are there. If Paul belongs with the first century intellectuals, by 
any canon of logic they should be there. 

The most outstanding tenets of Stoicism are found in Philo. 
These are the doctrine of the four passions—pleasure, desire, 
fear, grief,3* the fourfold classification of material (inorganic, 
plant, animal, reasoning)3* and the sevenfold classification of 
the bodily functions.*3.The familiar concepts of God as the soul 
of the universe,*4 man as a “fragment of God,’’s or reason as a 
fragment of the soul of the universe*® and man as a citizen of 
the world:’ are all present, as well as the familiar “‘live according 
to nature.’’3* Where Philo is un-Stoic, as in his objection to the 
Stoic idea of world-conflagration, we find his Judaism the con- 
ditioning factor. 

Certain treatises of Philo are outstandingly Stoic in content. 
In the book of the Virtues containing treatises on Justice, Cour- 
age, Humanity, and Nobility, and the treatment of the moral 
principles of the Law, the influence of Stoic ethics is very plain. 
There is almost complete absence of allegory in these sections. 


3° See appendices on the various treatises of Philo in the edition of the 
Loeb Classical Library. 

3* On Abraham xii. 

32 Allegories of the Sacred Laws ii.7. 

33 Tbid., i.4. 

34 Tbid., i.29. 

35 On the Creation of the World li. 

36 On the Change of Scripture Names xxxix. 

31 On the Creation of the world i and numerous others. 

38 On the Migration of Abraham xxiii. 

39 On the Incorruptibility of the World xix. 
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Other treatises that disclose an abundance of Stoic touches are 
“On the Virtuous Being Also Free” and the biographies of 
Abraham, Moses and Joseph, to mention only a few. These are 
very interesting. Abraham is the outstanding example of the 
man who arrived at excellence by instruction, Moses by being 
self-taught, and Joseph reached the same goal through practice.** 

Abraham gave attention to subjects of lofty, philosophical 
speculation.** Philo’s description of the good man is of such a 
nature as to preclude most of the human race. He is a lonely 
soul, who moved to the country to avoid visitors, and who 
makes poetry, history, and philosophy his companions.” Philo’s 
corresponding picture of the “bad” man has many points of 
contact with the modern ‘‘go-getter’’ type. 

His picture of Moses is most attractive. Philo raps the Greeks 
for writing comedy and licentious works when they should 
have been preserving the records of praiseworthy lives.4* Moses 
had the best teachers the world of that time afforded, Greek 
and Egyptian; all of whom he soon outstripped, and by himself 
“comprehended by his instinctive genius many difficult sub- 
jects.”*4 Philo was probably thinking of Moses when he warns 
teachers not to take too much credit for the work of able stu- 
dents. Moses’ education puts that of the modern university 
man to shame. It was broadly cultural, with the addition of 
Egyptian philosophy and mathematics, Assyrian literature, 
Chaldean astrology and mathematics. Of course all the branches 
of the Greek curriculum were included.** What is even more 
important was his rare self-control. His behavior was that of a 
good Stoic.47 His language and life harmonized like people who 
are playing in tune on a musical instrument. Above all, he 
stood prosperity well—for Philo almost the acid test.** 


4° On Joseph i. 

# Allegories of the Sacred Laws iii.87. 
#@ On Abraham iv. 

«3 Life of Moses i.1. 

“ Life of Moses i.5. 

4S On Seeking Instruction xxiii. 

46 Life of Moses i.5S. 

47-48 Life of Moses i.6. 
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The ideal man in Philo’s eyes always has this Stoic disregard 
of wealth. The good man looks upon riches, not as the perfect 
good, but only as a necessary and useful thing.*? They can be 
the greatest evil.s° He speaks of the love of money as a “‘terrible 
disease,’’s* present prosperity is a snare and a bait to be followed 
by excessive and incurable evils.5? Philo admires the Essenes 
for their emancipation from the love of money,'3 and sees in 
wealth a fruitful cause of war.54 One of the most effective sections 
in Philo is his description of the way men abandon simple tastes 
in food, clothing and shelter to seek out the confectioner, the 
embroiderer and the decorators.5 

Philo deplores the necessity that drove him from his life of 
contemplation ‘‘never entertaining any low or grovelling thoughts 
nor ever wallowing in the pursuit of glory or wealth, or the 
delights of the body”’. . . into the ‘‘vast sea of the cares of public 
politics,” but he is grateful that this condition is only temporary 
and that the whole of his life is not given over ‘‘to darkness.”’5® 
His experience as head of the embassy to the Emperor Caligula 
on behalf of the Jews would not serve to increase his desire for 
public life.s7 

Philo’s ideal government is a democracy under a constitution 
that honors equality, the rulers of which are law and justice.5® 
He uses the incident of Joseph’s coat of many colors to carry 
the deeper lesson of politics. The public man, to borrow Paul’s 
phrase, must be “all things to all men.”’ He is one kind of man 
in time of war, another in time of peace; a man of vigorous 
resolution when dealing with a few opponents, persuasive and 
gentle when the opponents are a large group. Philo had the 
aristocrat’s contempt for the “haranguer of the people and 


49 Allegories of the Sacred Laws ii.6. 
5° On the Giants ix. 

5t On Monarchy i.2. 

52 On Those who Offer Sacrifice x. 

53 On the Contemplative Life ii. 

54 On the Posterity of Cain xxxiv. 

85 On Dreams ii.6-7. 

56 On Special Laws i. 

57 To Gaius. 

58 On the Confusion of Tongues xxiii. 
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the demagogue.”” They, mounting the tribunal, “‘are like slaves 
who are being sold and exposed to view. They are slaves and 
not free men.”’59 “That every one should enjoy happiness without 
fear is the greatest possible bulwark of prosperity and security’’® 
is not a low ideal. 

Philo’s characterization of a judge is a picture to be com- 
mended in any age. He is “free from unreasonable passions, 
full of pure, unalloyed justice, a spring to those who thirst, 
has courage not to yield to supplications or to feelings of com- 
passion so as to minimize punishment due to convicted offend- 
ers.” The ideal judge will not listen to palpable exaggerations, 
nor hearsay evidence. He will scorn bribes, in fact the cases 
will stand on their own merit, he will not even know the parties 
concerned in the transactions. He will be thoroughly impartial.? 

No modern campaign speaker ever made fairer promises 
than Philo writes for his statesmen.* His ideals carried into 
practice would revolutionize politics. For example: 


“. . . T have not learnt to be a slave to the will of the populace, nor will 
I ever study such a practice . . . And while I cherish these sentiments 
I shall be open to examination, concealing nothing, and not hiding any- 
thing like a thief, but keeping my conscience clear as in the light of the 
sun and of the day; for the truth is the light . . . And if I am called to 
counsel I shall bring forward such opinions as shall appear to me to be 
for the common advantage, even though they may not be palatable . . .” 


Ill 


By any normal definition of the term intellectual Philo would 
qualify. His writings constantly betray the fact that he was 
thoroughly at home in the world of Hellenistic thought. We have 
found him discussing such subjects as the curriculum of Gentile 
education and the qualities desirable in men who hold public 
office. He quotes poets and philosophers, and reveals acquain- 
tance with art and music. These are areas apparently unknown 


59 On Joseph vii. 

60 On the Planting of Noah ii.21. 

& On the Office and Character of a Judge i. 
© Tbid., iii-iv. 

6 On Joseph xiv. 
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to Paul. Paul’s scant reference to politics is an exhortation to 
the church at Rome to obey its temporal rulers for they are 
“ordained of God’ (Romans 13 1—7). This was the attitude 
characteristic of Diaspora Judaism which had early learned to 
adapt itself to its environment in a way that Palestinian Judaism 
found itself unable to do. Paul scorns philosophy and its pre- 
tensions (Col. 2 sff., cf. 1 Cor. 2). According to the most generally 
accepted chronology of Paul’s life he went from Athens to 
Corinth. The Book of Acts states that he had not been over- 
successful in dealing with the Athenian philosophers (Acts 
17 sff.). 

There is an area where a comparison of Paul and Philo is 
fruitful, because the data are so plentiful in each. Both of these 
Jews of the Diaspora succumbed to the prevailing tendency 
toward mysticism. Philonian mysticism has been made the sub- 
ject of careful exposition recently.“ The data thus ably analyzed 
point to a degree of intellectualism not found in Paul. It comes 
to light in the conception of God, in the function of the Logos 
and other mediators between man and God, and in the character 
of the mystical experience itself. ‘In solitary meditation upon 
the incomprehensibility of God, Philo experienced a mental 
illumination that was for him the vision of God. . . For the 
time being, at least, the divine spirit replaced the human intel- 
lect, and the inspired man became a divine being.’’® 

This ‘‘intellectualized mysticism” of Philo is not found in 
Paul. But Paul’s letters abound in references to mystical expe- 
rience, but mysticism of a non-intellectual kind. Pauline mys- 
ticism was more crude in its forms of expression. Basic in Paul’s 
mysticism was the possession of the Spirit, a divine essence 
that changed the constitution of man’s nature, that made him 
something that he was not before. It was not a vision of God 
experienced in solitude, though it embraced wonderful visions 
(2 Cor. 12 1—s). The spirit came through an emotional experience 
upon hearing the message about Christ and his crucifixion (Gal. 
3 2; 1 Cor. 2 s—s). It had endowed the apostle with super- 
natural power to do “signs, wonders, mighty works” (2 Cor. 


% H. R. Willoughby, Pagan Regeneration (Chicago, 1929) IX. 
$s Ibid., pp. 252-253. 
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12 12). Baptism seems to have played an important role (1 Cor. 
1 13ff) but just what role is not clearly stated. 

Paul uses the terms Spirit, Spirit of God and Spirit of Christ 
interchangeably. The vital matter is that the person is “in 
Christ,” and has Christ in him, or as expressed by Paul’s formula, 
“I in Christ, Christ in me.” The necessity of becoming “‘a new 
creation in Christ Jesus” is emphasized (Gal. 6 15; 2 Cor. 5 17). 
Spiritistic emphases are present in every letter, often obscured 
by the translation.** Man lives in a demon-ruled universe (Col. 
2 s—15). It is of fundamental importance that he be able to 
control these hostile powers. The Christian had a means of con- 
trol by virtue of the indwelling pneuma. This whole area of 
thinking is very different from the mysticism of Philo. It is 
more highly charged emotionally. 

Nor was this emotional experience limited to the few as in 
Philo. The whole Christian community was conceived by Paul 
as operating under the Spirit. A spirit-controlled community of 
spirit-filled individuals has no counterpart in Philo. There is 
ecstasy in Philo, but not the kind described in 1 Cor. 14 2s—+0 
with its “prophets” and its “speaking with tongues.’’ Moreover 
in Philo as in the Old Testament divine possession is not a 
permanent experience, but in Paul the spirit is the Christian’s 
permanent possession. It is impossible to live a worthy ethical 
life without this divine addition to his nature. Pneuma is the 
prime condition of ethical achievement (Gal. 5 22). 

Closely related to the mystical experience is Paul’s conception 
of knowledge or gnosis. Knowledge in Paul is different from the 
meaning of the term in Philo or in Stoicism. Gnosis is not to be 
explained as a first effort toward a Christian or a religious 
philosophy. Rather it is a vision of God, secret wisdom won 
through revelation or personal connection with God. It con- 
nects closely with Paul’s use of the term pneuma or nous (com- 
pare his “I have the mind of Christ”). These types of terminology 
abound in 2 Cor. 2 e—16 and in much of Col. 1-2. 


66 1 Thess. 1 5—6; 2 13; 4 8; 5 10, 16—22; Phil. 2 13; 4 1, 7, 10, 13, 19; 3 3, 8—11; 
Col. 1 9, 27, 29; 3 1—4. In the Corinthian letters the passages are too numer- 
ous to cite, but see chs. 12-14. The best places to study Pauline mysticism 
are: Romans 6 3—11; 8 1—2, 9b—11, 38ff; and Phil. 3 s—11. 
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What. is there of Stoicism in Paul? As Lightfoot long ago 
pointed out, “It is difficult*to estimate and perhaps not very, ; 
easy to overrate the extent to :which Stoic philosophy had’ 
leavened the moral vocabulary of the civilized world at the 
time of the Christian era.’’ It is a matter of common knowledge 
that moral precepts tend to rigidity of formulation in the 
course of time. This is amply illustrated in Jewish and Stoic 
literature. The lists of virtues and vices were a conventional 
weapon with which to combat unethical conduct. They are 
common in the New Testament and in Philo. Most New Testa- 
ment scholars acknowledge Paul’s indebtedness to Stoicism in 
this area,®® for even if he received them through Judaism it was 
from such literature as had the stamp of the Greek spirit upon it. 
The dependence of Paul upon the Cynic-Stoic diatribe in the 
area of technique and method is also an accepted conclusion of 
New Testament research. Here is the contribution of Stoicism 
to Paul. 

Does this put Paul among the intellectuals? It is difficult to 
disabuse our minds of modern notions of philosophers and 


philosophy sufficiently to realize the democratic stamp of Hel- 
lenistic philosophy which carried over into Stoicism. The popular 
street-preacher was Stoicism’s contribution to ethical advance 


among the masses. This popular quality of Roman philosophy 
is indicated by Seneca who says, 


“There can be no doubt that philosophy has suffered a loss now that 
she has exposed her charms for sale. But she can still be viewed in her 
sanctuary if her exhibitor is a priest and not a peddler.”’”° 


What would a Stoic sage have thought of Paul? He would 
probably not have been out of sympathy with Paul’s powers of 
endurance as illustrated in 2 Cor. 11 23—32. He might have 
objected to his manner of recounting them. Certainly the true 


61 Lightfoot, op. cit., p. 303. 

68 Hans Lietzmann, An Die Romer (Tiibingen, 1928) pp. 35-36 lists the 
source material for the study of Stoic vice-lists. There are many references 
to Philo. 

‘9 B. S. Easton, “Mew Testament Ethical Lists” Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Vol. LI, 1932, pp. 1-12. 

7 Seneca, Episile 52. 
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Stoic would have scorned Paul’s outbursts of emotion in the 
letters to the Thessalonians, to the Philippians, and particularly 
in 2 Cor. 1-7. There is nothing of the “philosophic calm” about 
Paul. Seneca’s ideal for the philosopher could never be attained 
by Paul, “The philosopher’s speech like his life should be com- 
posed, and nothing that rushes headlong is well-ordered.”’™ 
Paul had little in common with the Stoic ideal of “freedom from 
passion, from every disturbing emotion, desire and fear, exces- 
sive pain and pleasure, anger, so that we may enjoy that calm 
of soul and freedom from care which bring moral stability and 
dignity of character.’’” A Corinthian church service would be 
quite outside the pale of Stoic propriety. 

The central emphases of Paul are lacking in Stoicism. The 
Stoics had no Redeemer-god, no cult-Lord such as Paul pictures 
in every letter. God was not personal, nor was there a future 
judgment to escape by God’s acquittal. Paul’s shortened world- 
view and the imminence of the end of the world are not dupli- 
cated in the Stoics. Both use the term “spirit” but they hre poles 
apart in what they mean. Spirit to the Stoic was part of man’s 
constitution as a human being—fragments of God—say Philo 
and Epictetus. Spirit to Paul was something that came into 
certain men as a supernatural element that changed their con- 
stitutions. Seneca’s “holy spirit’”’ that dwells in man, “who notes 
our good and evil deeds and is our guardian,’’” is not akin to 
the Pauline use of the term. Paul uses the term in the same way 
as the magical papyri show that it was employed.” It was not 
Paul’s confidence in man that led to his conviction that the goal 
of Christian preaching was to present every man feleion en 
Christd. Rather it was his confidence in the power of the spirit 
working in even unpromising material (1 Cor. 6 s—1). There 
is no indication that Paul trusted the human reason to make 
of man what he ought to become. Nor did he share the idea that 


™ Seneca, Episile 40. 

7 Cicero, De Officits i.xx. ; 

73 Seneca, Epistle 41. " ‘ 

4 R. Reitzenstein, Die Hellentstéschen Mysterien-religionen (Leipzig, 1927), 
p. 184. 
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man was akin to God by virtue of his participation in the uni- 
versal Reason (Logos). 

Paul cannot be rated among the intellectuals of his day. He 
does not live in the same atmosphere, culturally, as a Cicero, a 
Seneca, or a Philo. But Stoicism touched his life through the 
humblest of its workers, the popular street-preachers. There 
was a very real Stoic influence upon Paul, though he might have 
denied it. Paul thought that the pagan deities were demons, 
yet he was deeply indebted to the technique of the mysteries 
with their graphic appeal to the emotions and their cult-lords. 
Weidinger is probably correct in his suggestion that current 
pagan ethical teaching went into the formation of Christian 
ethical teaching.’5 It is only a step from the crystallized haustafel 
pattern back to the formulation of other teaching less rigidly 
schematic, but certainly not original as 1 Cor. 13 is original 
with Paul. 

It is altogether probable that Paul’s reputation as a highiy 
intellectual man has had its basis undermined with the modern 
investigation of the Book of Acts. A speech placed upon the lips 
of Paul in the light of what we know of ancient historiography 
is not a very weighty foundation for the superstructure that 
has been built upon it. The fact that Paul wrote good Hellenistic 
Greek does not place him in the ranks of the /iterati. Amos in 
the eighth century B.C. wrote good Hebrew, and Abraham 
Lincoln in the nineteenth produced an English classic, and yet 
neither ranked among the intelligentsia of his period. Many of 
Paul’s figures which looked beautifully abstract and theological 
are now known to be popular concepts, vivid and concrete. The 
real Paul will never be known until he leaves the modern circle 
of theologians into which Protestant Christianity has welcomed 
him, and finds his place in the ancient world of which he was a 
part. And that place is not among the intellectuals. 


% K, Weidinger, Die Haustafeln (Leipzig, 1928), p. 50ff. 
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A NEW JEWISH SOURCE FOR GERASA 


JOSHUA STARR 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM 


HE paucity of literary references to the city of Gerasa is 

surprising to anyone who is aware of the magnificence of 
its ruins, and the abundance of its epigraphic remains. The 
earliest mention is in Josephus, Jewish War, I, 104, where we 
are told of the siege laid to it by Alexander Yannai, who destroyed 
ics fortifications after taking the city. This occurred ca. 80 
B.C. Thus Gerasa came under Jewish rule, but not for long. 
For in 64-3 B.C. with the advent of Pompey the cities of the 
Decapolis were freed, and our polis was unquestionably one of 
this group. 

A few years ago Prof. Louis Ginzberg published a midrashic 
fragment from the Genizah,' which has fortunately attracted 
the attention of a distinguished authority on Palestinian topog- 
raphy and history, Prof. Samuel Klein of the Hebrew University 
at Jerusalem. This document refers to Gerasa as a “city of 
refuge,” and in the course of an article (in Hebrew) devoted to . 
this general subject,? Klein argues very cogently that this city 
was classed as such during its brief Jewish period. The passage 
as emended by him (with full justification) runs as follows: 

“T have given him [Levi] a place in the territory of Reuben, 


? Ginzet Schechter, New York, 1928, I, pp. 111f. 
2“The cities of the priests and Levites, and the cities of refuge.” Qobes 
of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society, 1934, pp. 23-25. - 
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as it is written: ‘Bezer in the wilderness in the (plain) country 
belonging to Reuben’ [Dt. 443]. (This means Bozrah. ‘And 
Ramoth in Gilead,’) this means Gerasa. R. Abba (b.) Kahana 
said: ‘Why is it named Ramoth Gilead? Because it has before it 
two pools of water.’ ‘And Golan in Bashan,’ this means Seleukia.’’ 

The portion which concerns us especiaily involves a remark 
given in the name of a Palestinian scholar of the late third 
century C. E., and constitutes a variant of a previously known 
traditional identification of the town of Gilead with Gerasa.‘ 
However, it does agree roughly with the Talmudic location of 
Ramoth Gilead at a point opposite Shechem.’ For topographical 
‘purposes our fragment is of minor importance only, since these 
traditional identifications must be rejected. Yet, as interpreted 
by Klein, it does throw a ray of light on the history of Gerasa. 
For its identification with the Biblical place indicates that 
tradition preserved a memory of Gerasa serving as a city of 
refuge, just as did its alleged predecessor. The period to which 
this function may be assigned, can be rather clearly defined as ca. 
80-63 B.C., as was noted above. As for Abba’s etymological 


remark, its intent seems to be to account for the feminine plural 
(or merely the plural) form of the name Raméth, and refers to 
the existence of what is now called the Birketain (two pools), 
one and a half miles north of Gerasa (C. S. Fisher, BASOR, 
1932, no. 45, p. 11).7 


3 The question regarding the identification of Bezer with Bozrah is put by 
R. Johanan b. Nappaha, and is answered in the negative by R. Simeon b. 
Lagqish (3rdc.);j. Shebitth, vi, 1,36d,cf.b. Makkoth12aand Eusebius, Onomasticon, 
128, 18. The assumption of a lacuna containing these words is required by the 
context in which the identification of Gerasa with Bezer would render the 
citation of R. Abba utterly unintelligible. Note the final samekh in Geres, 
as compared with the shin in the passage cited in n. 4. 

4 Midrash Shmuel, ed. S. Buber a, 1893), p. 140. Jerome on Obad. 19. 

5b. Makkoth 9b. s 

See P. Thomsen, Loca Sancta (Halle; 1907), pp. 44f., 50, 105. 

7 Klein (J. ¢c., 25, n. 84), however, offers a more ingenious explanation on 
the assumption of a midrashic interpretation of Prov. 28 17 as underlying 
Abba’s words. But this seems unnecessarily far afield. In support of the 
present writer's view, see ‘the etymology. of ‘Diglaim, given in j. Berakot VI, 
8, end. ke ee 
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Klein goes a step further in his interpretation. He calls atten- | 
tion to a Tannaitic passage which. enjoins. Israel to wage war, } 
if necessary, on behalf of the cities, of. refuge.*. It. was this,. he *.5 
holds, which prompted Alexander “Yannai to attack Gerasa, ' 
as. well as Golan and Seleukia» Moreover, when the victorious” * 
king returned home, he was jubilantly greeted by subjects wha 
had been previously antagonistic. This phenomenon, likewise, 
Klein views as due, not to any secular considerations, but to a 
specific religious motive. 


* Cited by Klein, }. c., 22, n. 71. See S. Horovitz, Monats. far Gesch. und 
Wiss. des Juden., LIII (1909), 575, 1. 1, 
9 Josephus, Jewish War, I, 104; Antig., XIII, 294, 
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THE TEMPORARY MESSIANIC REIGN 
IN THE LITERATURE OF EARLY JUDAISM 


J. W. BAILEY 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HE millenial conception set forth in the Apocalypse of 

John (20 1—+) has no parallel in the literature of the New 
Testament.' But the literature of Judaism in the New Testament 
period contains material that is of value in the interpretation of 
this conception in the Apocalypse. It is my purpose to assemble 
here the material that reflects that same general conception, and 
to indicate its bearing upon our understanding of the meaning 
and significance of this passage in the Apocalypse. 

The distinction between “this age’’ and “the age to come” 
is a basic one in the thinking of Judaism. The point need not 
be labored that the prophetic hope of the Old Testament period 
contemplated a golden age for Israel which should bring the 
history of the nation to consummation in a new historical and 
national era. Nor is it necessary to give the evidence for the 
development in Judaism of a transcendental hope according to 
which there would be established a new heavens and a new earth 
ushered in by a universal judgment and introducing the eternal 
reign of God. This conception involved the cessation of the 


* The conception of Paul in I Cor. 15 23—28 is not overlooked. Bousset 
(3rd. Ed. Gressmann, p. 288) uses this Pauline passage for support of his 
opinion that the conception of the temporary Messianic kingdom must have 
been held “by the middle of the first century.’’ But Paul is thinking on dif- 
ferent lines. His conception deserves an independent study. 
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present order and the establishment of a new one. But the old 
national hope persisted, and it became necessary for those who 
held the two conceptions to harmonize them. By the logic of 
the case, if the Messianic future of the nation was to be followed 
by a heavenly kingdom of eternal duration, then the Messianic 
era could be only a temporary one. Not all the literature of the 
period contemplates the two eras of the future, and not all of 
the writers face the problem of harmonization. But for those 
who sought to set forth the course of history through the present 
age and the Messianic reign to the eternal kingdom of the future, 
the question as to the duration of the Messianic period was 
naturally involved. 

The older discussions of the Messianism of Judaism suffered 
from a tendency to over-systematize the thinking and to over- 
look or minimize any apparent variations in the thought of the 
various writers.?, But more recent discussion has correctiy dis- 
tinguished between the points of view of various writers and 
periods.s The acknowledged masters in the field of Rabbinical 
studies are agreed that the period in which the Apocalypse of 
John was published was one of distinctive interest in and dis- 
cussion of the question of the duration of the Messianic kingdom.‘ 
Bousset (op. cit. p. 289) states that it is not earlier than the 
second half of the second century that we meet with the state- 
ments of Rabbis ‘‘which make a sharp distinction between the 


2 Schiirer’s extended discussion, History of the Jewish People, etc., 11. ii, §29, 
gives undue impression of such uniformity, though here and there he recognizes 
certain variation. In his latest German Edition, Geschichte des Jiudischen 
Volkes, he gives some corrective of the former impression. 

3 Mathews, The Messianic Hope in the New Testament, 1905, pp. 46-52, 
and Charles, Introductions and Notes in his various volumes, both insist 
upon the necessity of recognizing the variety of conception in the writings. 

4 Bacher, Wm., Die Agada der Tannaiten, Vol. 1, pp. 145-148; Weber, 
(2nd. Edition, Delitzsch and Schnedermann), Jiidische Theologie, pp. 271-73; 
Schechter, Solomon, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, p. 102, n.; Bousset, 
W., Die Religion des Judentums, (3rd. Edition, Gressmann), pp. 288, 289; 
Klausner, J., Die Messianischen Vorstellungen des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
der Tannaiten, pp. 17-33; Strack, H. L. und Billerbeck, Paul, Kommentar 
sum N.T., etc., Vol. III, Notes on Rev. 20 1—6; Moore, G. F., Judaism, 
Vol. II, pp. 346-52; Volz, Paul, Jiidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba, 
pp.60-68. 
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days of the Messiah and the ‘age to come’.”” But he also believes 
that inasmuch as the debate about the duration of the Messianic 
era is “found at the end of the first century, the distinction 
between the Messianic age and the age to come, must itself also 
be much older.” He holds (p. 288) that such a conception was 
in existence by the middle of the first century, and speedily 
came into a controlling place in Jewish apocalyptic. 

Strack and Billerbeck (IV, 799f) think that the conception 
in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha must be sharply dis- 
tinguished from that in the rabbinical writings, and indicate 
the year 70 A.D. as the dividing point. 

Charles (Com. Book of Revelation, II, p. 142) names the year 
100 B.C., as the dividing line between the period when the 
Messianic kingdom was conceived of as of eternal duration and 
the period in which it began to be thought of as of temporary 
duration. We turn to the evidence. 

The earliest passage in which we find definitely reflected a 
temporary Messianic era to be followed by the eternal age is in 
Enoch 91-103 (dated by Charles, and accepted generally, 104-70 
B.C.) In 93 1—2 the whole discussion is based ‘‘on the books.” 
But by these is meant the material showed to him by the angel 
(cf. further, Charles, note on 473). In chapters 93 1—10 and 
91 12—17 the whole history of the world is divided into ten weeks. 
The present age runs through a course of seven weeks; at the 
eighth week the Messianic kingdom is established, the house of 
the great king (the temple) shall be built and the wicked shall 
become subject to the righteous (93 12—13). The ninth week 
brings the final judgment on the wicked (93 14). At the (end of 
the) seventh part of the tenth week the eternal judgment of 
the angels arrives (91 15). The first heaven and the first earth 
pass away and the new heavens appear, and all the heavenly 
powers will give forth a sevenfold light (91 16). After this there 
will be “many weeks without number forever.” Time will be 
gone, the eternal day will have begun. Sin shall ‘“‘no more be 
mentioned forever,’’ and all shall be in righteousness and good- 
ness (91 17; cf. 96s). In this section of the book the Messianic 
era extends through the eighth and ninth weeks and through 
the seven parts of the tenth week. By 93 3 Enoch is seventh in 
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the first week, which extends from Adam to Enoch (cf. Jude 1, 
“seventh from Adam’’). Since the sixth week was at the time 
of the exile, the seventh at the time of the writer, and the eighth 
week was about to begin, and each week consisted of seven 
parts, the consummation was not far in the future. 

With this passage should be associated also the material of 
Enoch 10 and 11. In 1010 it is stated that the progeny of the 
wicked angels and the daughters of men hope ‘“‘to live an eternal 
life, and that each one of them shall live five hundred years.” 
In 1017—11 2 righteousness and truth and peace are to be 
associated together throughout all the generations of men. 
The righteous shall beget thousands of children and shall com- 
plete all the days of their youth and old age in peace. In 10 12 
we are introduced to the day of judgment (cf. 161, 2; 191) 
which is to be forever and ever. This evidently follows, though 
it is mentioned before, the period which has just been described. 
This means therefore, that the period of long life, prosperity and 
peace in the nation, is to be followed by a great judgment which 
ushers in an eternal period. It is also worthy of notice that this 


day of judgment is to be ‘‘seventy generations after the binding 


” 


of the wicked angels.” According to 216 this binding was for 
10,000 years. (Charles suggests for ‘am the alternative reading 
‘alam i. e. 10,000 ages.) The duration of this intermediate era 
of peace is not indicated, nor is the exact time of its appearance 
set forth. While the form of statement is less definite than that 
in the first passage considered, it is the most natural interpreta- 
tion to find here in this passage the expression of the same general 
conception that is reflected in the former passage. A temporary 
Messianic period is followed by a period of eternal duration 
ushered in by a day of general judgment. 

The Book of Jubilees is probably slightly earlier (153-105 
B.C.) than that portion of the Book of Enoch just considered. 
In it there are three passages that have some bearing upon our 
question. In 1 29 we read, 


“and the angel who went before the camp of Israel took the tables of 
the divisions of the years from the time of the creation of the law, and 
the testimony of the weeks of the jubilees, according to the individual 
years, according to all the number of the jubilees from the day of the 
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(new)s creation when the heavens and the earth shall be renewed and 
all their creation according to the powers of heaven, and according to 
all the creation of the earth until the sanctuary of the Lord shall be 
made in Jerusalem on Mount Zion and all the luminaries be renewed for 
healing and for peace and for blessing for all the elect of Israel and that 
thus it may be for that day and unto all the days of the earth.” 


We have here the conception of the division of time into jubilees 
(49 years; e. g. see 10 16; cf. Lev. 25 s—11, where a jubilee period 
is 49 years plus the jubilee year) from the giving of the law until 
the completion of all the days of the earth (1 27), and the building 
of the sanctuary for all eternity. This implies a limit to the days 
of the earth. What the limit is or how soon it is to arrive, is not 
clearly described. But it seems to be implied that after this 
consummation of the days there is to appear the final day, and 
the age to come. 

In Jubilees 4 30 there is a conception which is indirectly con- 
nected with our problem. Adam is said to have lacked seventy 
years of 1000 years;® for one thousand years are as one day in 
the testimony of the heavens, and therefore was it written con- 
cerning the tree of knowledge, ‘‘on the day that ye eat thereof 
ye shall surely die. For this reason he did not complete the years 
of this day; for he died during it.’’ This is the earliest passage 
known in which the thought is presented in this precise form,’ 
but it does not seem to be presented as if the idea were new. 
It is apparently the reflection of an idea already known. But 
we cannot determine how soon this understanding arose. The 
meaning in Psalm 904 does not support this interpretation. 
Cf. Enoch 10 1, 12. 

In Jubilees 23 2—31 we have a description of the Messianic 
time—the most vivid in the book—when men “will draw nigh 
to one thousand years,” ‘‘and no Satan or evil destroyer will be 


5 Charles omits “new” and for “when,” &s, corrects to read “until”, éws. 
His suggestion seems to be supported by the logic of the passage. 

§ Cf. 23 15—‘The days of the forefathers were many even unto a thousand 
years,” it is said by those whose “‘lives are short and full of evil.” 

1 Paul Lagarde, Mitthetlungen, IV, p. 315, thinks that comparison of Genesis 
217 with 5 5 indicates that the same idea was in the mind of the author of 
this material. 
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in the land.’’® All generations up to the day of the great judg- 
ment will grow old quickly, but renewed interest in the law is 
to be followed by increasing years of life approaching even to 
one thousand years. This of course means the length of life 
which man was originally intended to have and which, according 
to the passage last considered, Adam failed to realize on account 
of his sin. Charles thinks the passage ‘‘agrees perfectly” with 
the thought of Enoch 91-104. The passage is not explicit on 
the point, and the evidence is too meagre elsewhere in the book 
to support a positive decision. Whether the judgment precedes 
(as Charles, ad. loc.) or follows the Messianic era is not absolutely 
clear. Charles and Walker (The Teaching of Jesus and the Teach- 
ing of his Age, pp. 85-88) find here a Messianic era of only 
temporary duration. This interpretation is apparently correct 
but cannot be affirmed with absolute certainty. 

There are other passages in the literature of this pre-Christian 
period that deserve consideration. Volz (op. cit. p. 66) thinks 
Tobit (100 B.C. he says) may reflect a temporary reign of the 
Messiah. Swete’s text (B) reads, 14 5, that they will build the 


house “until the seasons of the age be fulfilled.” éws tAnowldow 
ot katpol Tod aidvos. 8 reads, éws TOU xpbvou od ay rANPwhF 6 


8 A comparison of this expression with the same statement in 409 and 
46 2; 505 f, cf. Assumption of Moses 101, indicates that its meaning should 
not be over-estimated. It does not imply complete absence of evil but only 
relative peace and quiet. 

Jubilees 40 9—In the time of Joseph in Egypt “the land was at peace 
before Pharaoh because of Joseph for the Lord was with him, and gave 
him favor and mercy for all his generations before all those who knew 
him and those who heard concerning him. And Pharaoh’s kingdom was 
well ordered, and there was no Satan and no evil person therein.” 

Jubilees 46 2—‘‘And there was no Satan and no evil all the days 
of the life of Joseph which he lived after his father Jacob for all the Egyp- 
tians honored the children of Israel all the days of the life of Joseph.” 

Jubilees 50 s—‘‘And the jubilees will pass by until Israel is cleansed 
from all guilt of fornication and uncleanness and pollution and sin and 
error and dwells with confidence in all the land, and there will be no 
more a Satan or any evil one, and the land will be clean from that time 
for evermore.” 


The bearing of this on the passage in the Apocalypse of John hardly needs 
to be suggested. 
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Xpbvos THY KarpGy. A reads, eis wacas Tas yeveds TOU aidvos. 
1310 reads ‘‘unto the generations of the age’’, eis Tas yeveds 
Tov ai@vos. But the passage is confused and Volz (p. 22) suspects 
interpolation. Both passages are indefinite and uncertain. They 
cannot be used to support a positive declaration on the point 
under discussion, but are quite in line with the conception of 
a temporary Messianic era. 

The Books of Adam and Eve, 42 2—s, in what appears to be 
an interpolation from the Gospel of Nicodemus 19, say that 
the world will exist 5,500 years until the coming of the Messiah, 
and the Messiah will rule for 500 years. 

The Psalms of the Pharisees with the classic picture of the 
Messiah and his reign in Psalm 17, are in clear and direct line 
of succession with the historic prophetic hope. The description 
of the future contained in Psalm 316 and 139 includes the 
resurrection ‘unto life eternal’ (eis {wiv aiwvrov—eternal 
joy in 10 9) of those who fear the Lord; “and their life shall 
be in the light of the Lord, and shall never fail.’’ But there is 
no clear indication that the Messiah is to rule only temporarily. 
17 39, 42, 51 imply a rule forever, eis Tov aidva. 

The resurrection may be unto this Messianic kingdom, as 
there is no definite description of a new world or a new age 
beyond the Messianic reign.? In 14 4—7 (6—10) the sinner and 
righteous are contrasted,—the one to be in Sheol and not 
to be found, the other to inherit life in gladness ‘in the day” 
when God will show his mercy. But Volz says (p. 23) that the 
community and individual here run together, and so in 9 20. 
15 10—13 reflects the same idea, reading, ‘‘in the day of the Lord’s 
judgment when God visiteth the earth with his judgment.” 

The accurate interpretation of these passages is involved 
with the question of single or plural authorship.’° If the Psalms 


9 Walker, op. cit. pp. 85-88, quoting 17 50, and Charles, Book of Rev., 20 1—4, 
think the Psalms of Solomon clearly reflect a temporary Messianic reign; 
referring to chapters 11 and 17 especially. 

% Ryle and James do not decide (p. LIX) whether the Psalms have one 
author or many; they suggest the fancy that Symeon of Lk. 2 25 was one of 
the authors. Volz (p. 21) and Bousset (Gressmann, p. 288, note 1) think 
there were several authors. 
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are the work of several authors we may have a variety of con- 
ception. If they are from a single hand the thought is not 
amplified and lacks clearness.. But it is most consonant with 
the general form of statement in the Psalms to find the reaffirma- 
tion of the old prophetic national hope with resurrection of the 
righteous to share in the Messianic blessings. 

The Sibylline Oracles, Book III, also calls for consideration. 
This book is recognized to be mainly pre-christian Jewish. It is 
obviously of varied individual pieces and origin, and contains 
some of the oldest portions of the oracles known to us. Lines 
46—e2"* (so Geffchen; ss—zs, Terry; Charles cites ‘‘ss—so’’) 
reflect the “‘greatest kingdom of the immortal king that shall 
be manifest over all men” and the holy man (or Lord, &vaé) 
holding a sceptre over all the earth “unto all ages of oncoming 
time.” This is not definitely related to any further future. 
“But there will be a fearful time when shall come that day and 
judgment of immortal God the great king, and the inescapable 
judgment of punishment of all Latin men.” These two—the 
king and the judgment—are associated and belong together, 
but their exact relation is not explicitly set forth (cf. also lines 
6s—92, which indicate that the judgment of the mighty God 
shall come in the midst of the aeon, and after it there shall be 
no more time). 

LI. 741—761 speak of a future time when there shall be great 
and bounteous harvests, no war shall be nor any famine or 
pestilence. “‘But great peace shall be upon all the earth, and 
king to king shall be friend unto the end of the age.” “And a 
common law o’er all the earth shall the Immortal in the starry 
heavens perfect for men.” 

LI. 767—7s4 tell us that the time is coming when he (the Im- 
mortal One) “will raise up over men a king for all ages, he 
who once gave holy law to the pious,” and there shall be peace 
and prosperity for all. The time here contemplated apparently 
follows that indicated in the immediately preceding lines. It is 
doubtful whether it is contemporary with the time of the “holy 


Charles, notes on Rev. 20 1—4, refers to lines 1—¢2. His reference is very 
inclusive. 
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prince” of lines 4s—s2. At 79s—s0s we have described the sign 
of the end ‘“‘of all things on the earth,”’ an end which ‘‘God who 
dwells in heaven shall perfect.” It is accompanied by a final war 
in heaven. 

Each of these first three separate sections taken alone—as 
each originally existed—does not speak of anything beyond a 
golden age for the future. The last section seems clearly to con- 
template an end of all earthly things. Taking the book as it 
stands, the golden age precedes the end and is a temporary one. 
It would be an overstatement to assert that the compiler of 
the original fragments intended to make definite presentation 
of such a conception. But it may very well be that the book 
helped to mould such thinking. Its present form and presenta- 
tion yield such an interpretation. 

Walker (The Teaching of Jesus and The Jewish Teaching of 
His Age, p. 86) mentions the Zadokite Fragment (Charles 
106-57 B.C., or 18-8 B.C.) as a witness (2 10 and 56) to the 
conception of a temporary Messianic era. Inasmuch as the 
author of this fragment thinks that the blessings of those ‘‘who 
hold fast to Him (God) are for the life of eternity” (56), and 
there will be a time when the Messiah shall make a remnant 
upon the earth to know His holy spirit (2 4, 10), it seems probable 
that he thought of the Messianic era in the old prophetic terms, 
followed by the “‘life of eternity.” The connection, however, is 
not made, and his conception is not definitely given. 

Charles names ‘‘The Assumption of Moses”’ (chapter 10) as 
a witness to the conception under inquiry. But it is more probable 
that the ‘‘250 times” (“times” =7 years) between the death of 
Moses 2500 AM (15) and “his advent’’ (10 12) terminate with 
the final judgment of ‘‘the eternal God alone.’’ For his kingdom 
shall appear throughout all creation, ‘‘the righteous shall be 
exalted to heaven as their habitation and shall look upon their 
enemies in Gehenna.’’* This contemplates the final judgment 
and does not allow any place for a Messiah or a Messianic 
kingdom. Comparison with 1 2 makes Moses’ death 35 Jubilees 
from creation, so that the Judgment would be 85 Jubilees, 4250 
years, from creation. 


12 Cf. Charles (on vs. 10). 
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According to Pirke Aboth, II. 8, Hillel said that he “who has 
gained for himself words of Torah has gained for himself the 
life of the world to come.” Hillel is a generation older than the 
Assumption of Moses. But his statement, if accurately reported, 
is without commitment on the matter under discussion. 

The thinking of the Samaritans has some bearing on our point. 
Cowley,* Montgomery,“ Gaster,* and Bousset® (Gressmann) 
have presented ample evidence that the Samaritan Messianic 
thinking included the conception of a temporary reign of the 
Ta‘eb or Restorer and Prophet (cf. John 4 25). The Ta‘eb would 
become manifest to the nation in the time of the restoration 
after the present period of departure from the face of God; he 
would restore the nation to the favor of God for 1000 years and 
would then die until the time of the general resurrection. Just 
how old this conception is cannot be established with certainty, 
but the authorities mentioned agree that it is ancient tradition. 
Josephus” gives a story of one who bears the marks of a pre- 
tender to the Ta‘eb office who undertook to lead a movement 
among the Samaritans in the time of Pilate, and Pilate’s conduct 


of the matter was such as to occasion his recall, which took place 
in 36 A.D. This argues for the presence of this Samaritan 
tradition by the first years of the first century A.D." If this 


%3 Cowley, A. E., The Samaritan Doctrine of the Messiah, Expositor, Sth 
series, Vol. I (1895), pp. 161-174. 

™ Montgomery, J. A., The Samaritans (1906), pp. 239-251. 

ts Gaster, Moses, The Samaritans, 1925 (Schweich Lectures, 1923), pp. 
84-93. 

%6 Bousset, Wm., Die Religion des Judentums (3rd Ed. Gressmann), 1925, 
pp. 224-225. Cf. also A. Merx, Der Messias, oder Ta‘eb der Samaritaner, 
1909, in supplement to Z. A. W. vol. 17. 

1” Antiquities XVIII. 4. §§1, 2. Eisler (The Messiah Jesus, and John the 
Baptist, p. 83 and note 3) quotes Cedrenus (p. 9, |. 20, Ed. Bonn) as saying 
that Josephus and Little Genesis (Jubilees) are the source of the conception 
of the Sabbath as the model of the 1000 year week, and the destruction of 
sinners. 

%Merx, op. cit., deals mainly with the late evidence but holds (see esp. p. 
32 f.) that it is evident that the conception of Ta‘eb goes back to the first 
century A.D. Gaster, in his edition of the Samaritan Book of the Secrets of 
Moses, discovered by him in 1907, (Asatir, Oriental Translation Fund, new 
series, Vol. XXXVI, Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1927) holds the work 
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phase of Samaritan thought can be dated as early as suggested 
it gives the earliest known use of the 1000 years for the duration 
of the Messianic era. But if the Samaritans are leaning on old 
Jewish thinking at this point the idea must be still older. The 
conceptions reflected in Jubilees then come into a new significance. 

It is evident that the passages which have been considered 
reflect the fact that the idea of a temporary Messianic era is 
felt to be implicit in the general conception of the course and 
consummation of history in the renewed heavens and earth 
and the inauguration of the eternal reign of God. But with 
the exception of the passage in Enoch (91, 93) no definite indica- 
tion is given in this Jewish literature of the duration of the reign 
of the Messiah. The thought in Enoch is stated in terms of the 
scheme of weeks into which the whole course of history is divided. 
It is to continue through three full weeks, but the period cannot 
be stated with any further precision. 

But in the literature of the first Christian century the think- 
ing is conceived in more definite and precise terms. 

In the Secrets of Enoch (about 50 A.D.) the idea is expounded 
at length and in a form nearly parallel to that in the Apocalypse 
of John. In chapters 25-30 the work of creation is set forth in 
stages of one day each for six days. Then, according to 32 2, 
God blessed and hallowed the seventh day. But according to 
33 1 an eighth day is established. The eighth is to be “the first 
after my work,” and ‘“‘let the days be after the fashion of 7000.” 

By 33 2 at the beginning of the eighth thousand there is to 
be a ‘‘time where there is to be no computation and no end, 
neither years, nor weeks, nor days, nor hours.” Here the day 


to be “the oldest monument of Samaritan Literature hitherto recovered” 
and dates it in the period 250-200 B.C. It consists of legendary glosses and 
dates, and midrashim, added to the text of the Pentateuch. In IV. 19, 20 
(cf. also XI. 20) we read that ‘from the beginning of the days of creation 
there shall be 6000 years.’’ The same period of 6000 years is implied in XI. 20. 
Pitron (The Arabic Commentary on the Asatir, of uncertain date) says in IV. 20 
that from creation to Ta‘eb is a period of 6000 years. It is also explained that 
“the seventh thousand will be the jubilee.” This is manifestly conceived as 
the time of the Ta‘eb. Gaster states, (Asatir, p. 144) that “this is the Samaritan 
computation found in all their writings.” 
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equals 1000 years and the seventh day is the rest day, apparently 
the Messianic time of 1000 years. This is the oldest passage in 
the literature of Judaism in which there is explicitly reflected 
an intermediate period of 1000 years, a period intervening 
between the “end of creation” and the eternal age. It is the 
period that is designated in the other writings for the Messianic 
reign and it seems to be the natural implication here.’ 

In 65 3, 4, it is said that “God created all for the sake of man, 
and divided the creation into times, and the times into years, 
the years to months, the months to days, and of the days he 
made seven.” In 65 e—s we read “when creation shall come to 
an end then every man shall come to the great judgment of the 
Lord. Then the times shall perish and there shall be no more 
years nor month nor day, and there shall be no hours, nor shall 
they be reckoned. There shall be one eternity, and all the just 
who shall escape the great day of judgment of the Lord shall 
be gathered together in eternal life forever and ever.” This 
book is generally recognized to be non-Palestinian and this fact 
is suggestive of a wider extension of this time conception than 
would be the case if it were a Palestinian writing. 

Moore (op. cit. p. 333) calls attention to the fact that there 
are three apocalypses in the period of the year 70 and following, 
in which a definite limitation to the Messianic age is expounded: 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, the Apocalypse of 4 Ezra and the 
Apocalypse of John. 


19 Volz, op. cit. p. 67, thinks the passage involves merely a “silence of the 
world between the first and second aeon,” and is accordingly something 
other than the ‘“‘Chiliasmus.” But the Epistle of Barnabas probably has the 
same general background, and is to be dated not later than the early part of 
the second century. It supports the interpretation given here of the 1000 
year period. In 15 4, 8 we read, “The six days of Genesis 2 2 mean that in 
6000 years the Lord will complete all things, for a day with him is as a thousand 
years and hence in six thousand years shall all be completed and then the 
Messiah on the seventh day will do his work and rest. Then on the eighth 
day is the beginning of another cosmos.” These are the precise terms of the 
conception in the Secrets of Enoch. In chapter 1, Barnabas tells us that his 
teaching is based on the prophets. In chapters 9, 15 and 17 he seems to sug- 
gest some special insight of his own into the meaning of the subjects with 
which he deals. 
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In the Apocalypse of Baruch there are several passages which 
are of importance.”° 

In 29 3 we read, “‘and it shall come to pass when all is revealed 
that was to be revealed in those parts (the twelve parts of coming 
judgment, not of all time; 24 1--4; 25-28) then the Messiah 
will be revealed in glory” (301); there will be amazing fertility 
in the earth, the resurrection of the righteous (30 2—4) and the 
wasting away of the souls of the wicked (30 5). 

In 39 s—s; 40 1—4 we are told that the fourth kingdom will 
arise (the first kingdom is Babylon, Rome the fourth) the worst 
of all, then the time of its fall will approach, and then the king- 
dom (rishutha) of the Messiah will be revealed, the last leader 
of that time will be taken (by Messiah) to Mount Zion and put 
to death. The rest of “‘my people” shall be protected ‘‘and the 
principiate of the Messiah shall stand forever until the world of 
corruption is at an end,” and the times aforesaid are fulfilled. 

In chapters 72-74 we read of the time of the Messiah when 
he will summon all of the nations and spare some of them. This 
is the time of the ‘‘consummation of the corruptible and the 
beginning of that which is not corruptible.” 

In 821, 2 it is stated that the consummation is very nigh, 
“the consummation of his judgment is by no means far off.” 

In 85 10—15 it is urged that ‘‘the youth of the woric is past, 
the end is near, and the timeless age is coming on, the advent of 
the times is very short.” 

Three items of this conception may be especially called to 
attention. 

1). The kingdom of the Messiah is temporary and will 
endure ‘until the world of corruption is at an end.” 

2). “The end is very near, and the timeless age is coming 
on.” 


2 Charles analyzes Baruch into several sources, the three most significant 
for our study being A 1, A 2, and A 3. These he believes to have been written 
by A.D. 70. The whole book is to be dated a generation or more later, about 
the time of 4 Ezra. 

Box,—Apocalypse of Ezra, pp. LXII-LXVI—thinks Baruch is of the 
School of Akiba. 
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3). The consummation is to take place in connection with 
the fall of Rome, which fall is clearly described and is 
very near. 

In the Apocalypse of Ezra we have one of the most significant 
writings of the entire period. The book in its present form is 
to be dated somewhere near the end of the first or the opening 
years of the second century.” In chapter 7 2—s0 we have the 
most definite passage found in any of this literature. We read: 


“For behold the days come and it shall be when the signs which I have 
foretold shall come to pass. Then shall the city that is now invisible 
appear, and the land which is now concealed be seen. And whoever 
shall be delivered from the predicted evils shall see my wonders. For 
my son the Messiah shall be revealed together with those who are with 
him (those who did not taste death), and shall rejoice the survivors four 
hundred years.73 And it shall be that after these years that my son, 
Messiah, shall die, and all in whom there is human breath. Then shall 
the world be turned into primeval silence seven days, like as in the first 
beginnings, so that no man is left. 


7 31—44. Then shall come a general judgment for a week of years, and 


resurrection of good and evil and the final end (7 113—the beginning of 
the eternal age). It is near at hand (8 51; 8 63; 4 1, 2). 


As general background for this announcement it is well to 
have in mind the general conception of the book concerning 
the development of history. In 4 s:—5 13 there is a discussion 
of the end and an impassioned inquiry as to how soon it may be 
expected and whether the writer will live to see it. Is it more 
or less time than has already passed? In 5 50—6 10 it is made 
clear that the world is growing old and past the strength of 
youth. Three of the three and one-half periods of time are 
already past. The end of the first age is near and there is no 


2t Box, G. H—The Apocalypse of Ezra,—analyses the book into a number 
of sources. He thinks the final editing and publication was about 120 A.D. 
He ascribes it to the school of Shammai (as Baruch is of the school of Akiba) 
and holds that the influence of Eliezer ben Hyrcanus is especially noticeable 
in it. The 400 years period is the time that Eliezer allotted to the Messianic 
era according to one tradition. 

22 Box, op. cit. pp. LXII-LXVI, 110-111, thinks the whole idea in this 
passage is due to the redactor who compiled it from rabbinical sources and 
that it exhibits particularly the influence of Eliezer. 

23 Latin and Arabic 400; Syriac 30: Arm. 2, 1000 years. 
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interval between it and the beginning of the eternal age that 
is to come. In ch. 14 the world age is divided into twelve parts; 
of these, nine are already past and half of the tenth part, leaving 
only two and one-half times to the end. In 11 30e—« the end of 
the times comes with the last of the four beasts. In the Eagle 
Vision of ch. 12 the fourth kingdom of Daniel is explicitly identified 
with Rome (the fourth beast) and her end is said to be near. 
It is further declared that the understanding of Daniel con- 
cerning the matter was not as clear as that of the seer writing 
here, because it had not been revealed to him as clearly as to 
the seer. 

Observe that in this Apocalypse, as in that of Baruch, the 
Messianic reign is temporary (here 400 years), the end is near, 
and the coming of the Messianic kingdom is connected with 
the overthrow of Rome. 

There remains to be considered the rabbinic tradition reflected 
in the Talmud and Midrashim. Silver (Messianic Speculation 
in Israel, pp. 13-15) observes that the calculation of the duration 

._ of the Messianic age was a topic to which the early rabbis gave 
a great deal of attention. The evidence to support this statement 
is ample and has been assembled by various scholars with vary- 
ing fullness and precision of statement.** Most recent and most 
complete presentation of the evidence has been given by Strack 
and Billerbeck.*s 


% Bacher, Wm., Die Agada der Tannaiten, I, 145-148, n. 3, 4; La Grange, 
M. J., Le Messianisme chez les Juifs, pp. 205-209; Klausner, Joseph, Die 
Messianischen Vorstellungen des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter der Tannaiten, 
1906, pp. 17-33; Bousset, Wm., (3rd Ed., Gressmann), Die Religion des Juden- 
tums, 243-49, 286-289; Oesterley, W. O. E., and Box, G. H., The Religion 
and Worship of the Synagogue, pp. 201-209; Volz, Paul, Jiidische Eschatologie 
von Daniel bis Akiba, p. 236; Moore, George F., Judaism, II, 375-76. 

Basic texts in the original are given in La Grange. He quotes two Midrashim 
from the Palestinian Talmud, and two Baraithas from the Babylonian Talmud. 
Strack and Billerbeck cite four Palestinian and two Babylonian passages. 
In these there are several duplications and the list of separate individuals is 
not large. 

9s Strack, H. L., und Billerbeck, Paul, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament 
aus Talmud und Midrasch, III, pp. 823-827; the whole idea of the future is 
given with elaboration and minute detail in Vol. IV, Teil ii, Excursuses, 
nos. 29, 30, pp. 799-1015. 
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It is clear from the material assembled by them that there 
was “no orthodoxy of opinion” (Moore, op. cit. II, p. 376) and 
no settled tradition upon the point. The opinions vary widely, 
and the scriptural bases upon which the opinions are determined 
are also various. But it is the clear implication of all computa- 
tions that the duration is limited and that the Messianic era 
forms an intermediate period between the “present age” and 
the ‘‘age to come.” The extent of the era is estimated at various 
lengths in this period, 70-135 A.D.,% and runs as high as 365,000 
years in the later period.” The tradition varies also in the 
Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds. ; 

Strack and Billerbeck (op. cit. p. 826) think that it may 
safely be concluded that R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanus** computed 
the duration at 1000 years, finding his scriptural basis in Psalm 


36 Up to the time of Bar Cochba the Messiah was assigned a comparatively 
brief term of years. They expected the Messiah in the very near future; both 
rabbis and laymen believed generally that ‘they were living at the close of 
the fifth millennium.” 

27 Strack und Billerbeck, Vol. III, p. 826, give a summary of the traditions, 
the most significant portion of which is here indicated: Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, 
about 90 A.D. on the basis of Psalm 90 15, 1000 years; Joshua, about 90 A.D., 
on basis of Psalm 90 15, 2000 years; Eleazar ben Azariah, 100 A.D., on 
basis of Isaiah 23 15, 70 years; Akiba, 135 A.D., on basis of Deut. 8 3; Psalm 
90 15, 40 years; Jose ben Galilee, 110 A.D., on basis of Psalm 72 5, three gen- 
erations = 60 years; Dosa, 180 A.D., on basis of Isaiah 65 22, 600 years; Eliezer 
ben Jose of Galilee, 150 A.D., on basis of Genesis 15 13; Psalm 90 15, 400 
years. Cf. 4 Ezra 7 28; a number of Rabbis about 90 A.D. said 2000 years. 

In Baraitha 1, Bab. Talmud, 99a, Eliezer is reported to have named 40 
years as the length of the Messianic reign. In the Pesikta Rabba, I. 4a, an 
Eliezer assigns 400 years. Strack, p. 825, holds this to be Eliezer son of Joses 
(150 A.D.). The 1000 year period is assigned to the Messianic reign by an 
Eliezer in Sch. tob. to Ps. 90, and in Midrash to Ps. 904. Moore, Judaism 
II. 376, and LaGrange, La Messianisme chez les Juifs, p. 206 think this reference 
is to Eliezer son of Joseph of Galilee (150 A.D.); Bacher thinks the reading is 
Eliezer, Son of Joseph, but that apparently Eliezer ben Hyrcanus is in mind. 
The conception is given explicitly and is not a matter of question. The dif- 
ference of opinion has reference only to the identity of the Eliezer. The one 
of them is to be dated about 90, the other at about 150 A.D. 

2% This Eliezer was the one who was accused of heresy because he once 

istened to a disciple of Jesus, and welcomed a teaching of Jesus which the 
disciple reported. See, e. g., Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, pp. 36-46. 
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90 15. Rabbi Eliezer belonged to the generation following the 
fall of the Temple (70 A.D.), and is assigned by Strack to the 
years 80-130 A.D.; by Schechter to 90-130; by Mielziner to 
80-120. Herford, Pirke Aboth II. 10, note, places his death 
shortly before 116 A.D. He is named in Pirke Aboth II. 10, 11 
as one of the (five) disciples of the unrivalled master, Jochanan 
ben Zakkai, the head of the school at Jamnia after 70 A.D. In 
the same passage he is estimated by his master to be ‘‘as a well 
plastered cistern which loses not a drop.”” He is reported in an 
extended and somewhat complimentary passage in Sukka 28a 
to have said, “I have never taught anything which I had not 
heard from the mouth of my teacher.” It is quite possible (we 
must say with Strack) that the computation of the Messianic 
rule at 1000 years had already been taught in the synagogue 
before Eliezer expressed it.2* But Eliezer is the oldest known 
rabbinic authority that places the extent of the Messianic 
period at 1000 years. The Secrets of Enoch, however, must 
be dated not later than about the middle of the first century 
and it reflects the same conception. If this book arose in Alexan- 


dria (Charles, cf. Epistle of Barnabas, ch. 5) it is evidence of 
still wider extension of this idea.s° It can hardly be regarded 


2” But Harnack’s statement (Article Millennium, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
9th Ed.) that the computation of the period as 1000 years is more frequent 
than any other does not seem to be supported by the evidence. It became the 
prevailing conception in Christian writings but that is another story. 

3% Charles (Book of Revelation, II p. 143) states that apparently nowhere in 
earlier or contemporary literature is the duration of the 1000 years assigned 
to the Messianic kingdom, save here (i. e. Rev. 20 1—#). Volz says (op. cit., 
p. 67) “that the 1000 year kingdom as an intermediate period is not found 
anywhere in the literature of our period.” 

Ginsberg, “The Attitude of the Synagogue,” J.B.L. Vol. 41, (1922) p. 131, 
writes, ‘In the entire Rabbinic literature of the first six centuries of the com- 
mon era there is not one quotation from the now extant apocalyptic literature. 
The Jewish schools of Jabneh and Tiberias whose literary activities resulted 
in the production of the Talmud and Midrash deliberately ignored the writings 
of their opponents, the so called apocalyptic Pharisees.” The same general 
view is, of course, held by such scholars as Moore (Judaism), Schechter 
(Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology) and Kaufmann Kohler (The Origins 
of Synagogue and Church), and students of Rabbinic literature generally. In 
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as an over-statement to say that the evidence is ample that in 
the latter part of the first Christian century not only was there 
considerable attention given by Jewish teachers to the question 
of the duration of the Messianic reign, but there was also a 
very definite proposal on the part of certain teachers to place 
the limit at 1000 years.3* It is also worthy of note in this con- 
nection, that the schools of the rabbis, with Apocalypse of Baruch 
and 4 Ezra, identified the kingdom of evil with Rome, and 
looked forward to its early downfall and the coming of the 
Messianic kingdom as a world wide manifestation of the grace 
of God. 

Strack is well within the evidence in saying (op. cit. III. p. 
827) “that the possibility that the Apocalypse depends for its 
thousand year period upon Jewish tradition cannot be denied 
upon chronological grounds.” The evidence in Apocalypse of 
Baruch, 4 Ezra, Secrets of Enoch, and Rabbinical Sources 
abundantly justifies the statement that both this particular 
conception, and the general framework of the eschatology of 
the Apocalypse of John, are accepted views of his time and com- 
munity and are the background of his thinking and his description 
of the millenial period. 


so far as this is true it is a testimony to the wider extension of the conceptions 
which are found in both literatures. This consideration supports our major 
conclusion in this discussion. 

3t Whether the Iranian influence, or the Babylonian influence is to be seen 
in the origin of such thinking is not our concern here. Whatever contributions 
may be recognized from outside circles, the millennial conception was fully 
domesticated in Jewish thought before the Apocalypse of John was written. 
Scheftelowitz, J., Die Alipersische Religion und das Judentum, 1920, sees 
direct Persian influence upon the conceptions of this period (see esp. pp. 
199-204). . 

32 See e. g. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, pp. 102-109. 
Schechter says that the idea that a Messiah was not a germane or a necessary 
part of Rabbinic thought can be held only by one who does not know the 
literature. 
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THE LECTIONARY TEXT OF THE 
PERICOPE, JOHN 8:1—11 


ALLEN PAUL WIKGREN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


oo text of John 8 3—11, or 8 1—11, is read by approximately 
one-half of all lectionaries of the gospels. Whenever it 
occurs it is to be found in the Menologion,' usually as the reading 
for October 8th, the day of St. Pelagia.2 The great variety of 
readings which characterizes the text of this lection makes it 
particularly valuable for testing the proposition that a specific 
lectionary text does exist.’ Consistent agreement among lection- 
aries in a place where no group of MSS of even the most ecclesias- 
tical variety coincide would constitute a powerful argument for 
a distinct text type. Furthermore, as Professor Colwell has 
already demonstrated,‘ it seems quite evident that if there be a 
lectionary text it is not coextensive in homogeneity with the 
contents of the lesson book, but varies lection by lection. It 
must therefore be established by lections. This study, then, has 
the twofold purpose of testing the existence of a definite lectionary 
text and of formulating it if possible for the pericope adulterae 
lection. 

A total of 37 lectionary MSS of the gospels varying in date 
from the 9th to the 17th centuries were employed. A table of 
these MSS is given below together with their dates, opening 
verse in our lection, and the date and saint of the lection where 
these have been available.s 

t All lectionaries omit it entirely in the Synaxarion reading of John 7 37—8 12 
for the Sunday of Pentecost. 

2 For other positions see the Table of Lectionaries. 

3 The high probability of this was demonstrated by Professor E. C. Colwell 
in The Harvard Theological Review XXV (Jan., 1932), 73-84. 

4 Loc. cit. 

S$ For the collation of 17 of the MSS (11 14 16 69 70 71 196 204 318 329 
333 361 364 374 930 1492 1499) I am indebted to Professor Colwell. 181, 185, 
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TABLE OF LECTIONARIES* 


Library Number 
Paris, B. N. gr. 309 
Paris, B. N. gr. 310 
Paris, B. N. gr. 315 
Paris, B. N. gr. 297 
Rome, Vat. 1067 
Moscow, Syn. 43 
Moscow, Syn. 225 ¢ 
Paris, B. N. gr. 284 73 Pel 
Paris, B. N. gr. 286 
Paris, B. N. gr. 288 : 
Paris, B. N. gr. 289 73 Pel 
Curzon 83, 18 :3 +Theod 
Cambridge, Christ Coll. 13.4.6 Oct 21 Pel 
Oxford, Bod. Canon. gr. 119 ~ 
Oxford, Bod. Canon. misc. gr. 140 73 ~Pel 
London, Sion Coll. arc. 1.1 : 
London, B. M. Add. MS 19737 73 Pel 
London, B. M. Add. MS 27860 : 
London, B. M. Add. MS 31208 33 Pel 
Paris, B. N. gr. 256 :3 Theod 
Paris, B. N. suppl. gr. 24 : 
Paris, B. N. suppl. gr. 1096 73 Pel 
London, B. M. Add. MS 19459 33 Pel 
Madison, N. J., Drew Theol. Sem. VI 
Madison, N. J., Drew Theol. Sem. VII : 
Titusville, Pa., J. T. Scheide 21 ~Pel 
London, B. M. Add. MS 37004 71 Pel 
Manchester, Rylands Crawf. gr. 9 73 “Pel 
Ann Arbor, Mich., U. of Mich. 97 : 
Chicago, U. of Chicago 715 :33 ets efouor 
Ann Arbor, Mich., U. of Mich. 76 : 
Ann Arbor, Mich., U. of Mich. 133 
Ann Arbor, Mich., U. of Mich. 171 : 
New York, Morgan Lib. 423 . :3 Ets Oohoy 
New York, Morgan Lib. 639 8 8:3 Pel 
New York, Morgan Lib. 692 Oct 8 8:1 Pel 
New York, Public Lib. 102 Oct 8 8:1 Pel 


and 234 are respectively Scrivener P and z (Augiensis) and 227 (J. Th. St. 
XVI, 416-419). 36 and 67 are from Scholz. 48 and 49 are Matthaei i and f 
respectively. Those remaining (12 951 952 1231 1579 C715 Mich 76 133 171 
Morg 423 639 692 N Y 102) I myself collated. 

6 Pel equals Pelagia. Theod equals Theodora. exe (or es) (ef) owod 
equals emt (or ets) (ef) opodcyouperuos avipas Te Kat ‘yuvaixas. 
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A comparison of the 37 MSS in their differences from the 
Textus Receptus’ in this lection proved to be very positive and 
fruitful in result. There was a striking unanimity in the read- 
ings of most of the MSS, as well as a surprising agreement among 
two lesser groups in variants sufficiently numerous and distinc- 
tive to warrant their identification as sub-families. The text 
read by the majority of MSS we shall call the Family 1 reading. 
Nine MSS which begin the lection at 8:1 constitute Family 2,8 
and Family 3 consists of MSS 14 36 48 196 and 318. MS 48, 
although it begins the reading at 8:1, is a ‘‘sport” of a weakened 
Family 3 type. Before summarizing the data relative to these 
textual groups, I give below the common (Fam 1) text of our 
lection together with an apparatus of all variant readings in the 
37 lectionaries. Verses 8 i—2 will be found in the apparatus. 


Lectionary Text of John 8 1—11 


(3) T@® xatp@ éxeivw Gyovet TH "Inoov oi ypapypareis cal 
of gapioaio yuvaixa éwi powxeia Karer\nupevny, (4) Kal 
ornoavtes aitrhny év péow éyovow aire, “Avddoxade, airy 
yur) xareiNnrrat ém’ abrogdpw porxevouévn. (5) [Kai év] 
T@ vouw huav Mwons évereiiato tas rovavras Aafev. od 
ovv ri déyes;” (6) Tovro dé eirov éxretpatovres abrov, iva 
ox@ou xarnyopiay Kar’ abrov. 6 5é "Incovs xatw xbpas To 
daxridw eEypager eis THY ynv. (7) ‘Qs 5é éréuevov Epwravres 
abrov, avéxupe xal elwev adbrois, “‘O dvaydprnros tuov 
mpwros Badérw Nidov én’ airnv.” (8) Kal wadw xatw xbyas 
éypagey eis tiv ynv. (9) Oi dé axovoavres é&npxovTo els 
cad’ eis, aptauevor Grd Tov mpecBuTépwv' kai xaredeighn 6 
"Incovs xal yur év péow ovoa. (10) ’Avaxias dé 6 
"Inoovs eirev abrn, ‘“Tévar, mov eiow; obdeis ce xaréxpivev;” 
(11) ‘“H dé eiwev, “Oddeis, xbpe.” eire 5€ 6 "Inoovs, “Ovde 
éy@ oe xaraxpivw’ ropebou kai G76 Tov viv unkére Guaprave.” 


Family 2 (11 185 364 952 1231 1492 Mich 133 171 Morg 


1 Lloyd and Sanday’s reprint of Mill’s edition of the 1550. 
8 See page 191, verse 3 of the critical apparatus. 
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692), of which 364 1231 and 1492 constitute Fam. 2a and the 
remainder Fam 2b, begins at 8:1 and reads as follows: Ta 
Kaup@ éxeivw érropebOn 6 "Inaovs (Kai 6 "Inaovs éxopebOn 48) 
els 76 Spos Tav "EXarwv. (2) “OpOpov (“‘OpApov Mich 171) 
6é radu mapeyévero (Babéos HOev 6 "Inaovs 48) eis TO iepor, 
kal mas 6 Nads Hpxero (Hpxe 1492) rpds abrov, xai xabioas 
édidacKxey abtots. (3) “Ayovor 5€ (add mpds abrov 48) ot 
ypappareis, kTX./ om 7@ "Inoov Fam 2, 16? 181 329 C715/ 
apos Tov "Incovy for T@ "Inoov 14 196 (4) Tm péow 48 204 
318 952 Mich 171 / elwov for Néyovow 318 / r@ “Inoov for 
avr@ 181 329 Morg 423 / rabrny edpopev éx’ abroydpw pot- 
xevopérvny for airy... . worxevouévn Fam 3 exc 36 (lacuna) 
/ et\nrrat Fam 2a; xarekng@n Fam 3 exc 36 (lacuna), s 
(5) Ev 6é€ for Kai év Fam 2 Fam 3 exc 36 (lacuna), 16 67 
s / om Hu@v 48 Mich 76 s; quty for qu@y 364 1231 / add 
Huw after Mwonjs 48 318 1492 Mich 76 s / Mwiogs for Mw- 
ons 318 / AafeoOa 49 71 181 329 361 C715 Morg 423; 
AoBoretoPar 14 196 s / add wepi abras after Néyers 14 48 
318 (6) €deyor for elroy Fam 3, 1499 s; exoiovy 329 / re- 
pafovres Fam 3, C715 s / om weepaforres abrov 11 / éxwor 
for ex@o. Fam 2a Fam 3, 16 49 204 s / xarnyopety Fam 2a‘ 
16 49 204 s / om kar’ Fam 2, 16 49 181 C715 Morg 423 s 
/ abr@ for abrov Morg 692 / add adrov after daxridw 329 
/ xaréypagev Fam 2a (7) éwepwra@vres 318 1231 1492 / dva- 
kias for avéxupey xal Fam 3 exc 36, 1499? s; dvaBdapas 49 
/ add pun rpoorowbpevos after yqv 14 196 / Neyer for eize 
11 36 48 952 Mich 133 171 Morg 692 / mpds abrovs for ab- 
tots 14 196 s / tr \iov Badérw 14 48 318; éx’ abriy idov 
Badérw 16? 49 (abry) 181 (abrn) 361 C715 Morg 423; AiBor 
aparos éx’ airiv Badérw Fam 2a; AiMov éx’ airnv Badérw 
196? s / abrn for abrnv 36 (8) xaraxias for xarw xtwas 
1231 (9) add xai bd ras tdtas cuverdnoews édeyxdpevor after 
a&xovoavtes Fam 2b, 14 (om idias) 36 196 (om idlas) 1499 s 
(om tdias) / xail els for xa0’ eis 1231 / aptauevos 930 C715; 
a&ptauevov Mich 171 / add éws trav écxatwv after rpeoBuré- 
pwy Fam 2b exc 952 Mich 171 Fam 3 exc 48, 1499 s / pévos 
6 "Incovs 14 16 196 s; 6 "Ingots pdvos 48 318 329 / pdvos 
for 6 "Incovs Fam 2a 16* / om 6 48 1499 / om é péow 951 
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/ éoraoa for otoa 951 s (10) om dé Mich 76 / add xai 
pndéva Oeacdpevos mAnv THS yuvaxds after dé 11? 14 196 
Mich 76 133 s / eléev abriy for eimev abrn Mich 133 / add 
eldev abriv xai before eiwey 11 36 48 185 318 (Om xal ?) / 
om abri 36 48 318 930 / 4 yurq for yivar 14 s / om yivae 
196 / add éxetvor oi Karnyopoi cov after eiow 14 196 s; add 
of karnyopoi gov Fam 2b, 36 48 49 329 930 1231 1499 C715 
Mich 76 N Y 102 / om ov eiow 1492 (11) add abry after 
6€ Fam 3 exc 48, 181 204 s. 

The text here presented is read with few variations by 23 
of our 37 MSS, i. e., by all but 4 of the 27 MSS that begin the 
lection at 8:3. The text of these MSS, which constitute Family 1, 
departs from the text of Stephanus in 24 readings, comprising a 
total of 44 differences. The sporadic variation that does exist 
serves but to emphasize the fact of the extraordinary homogeneity 
of the text in spite of many diverse lines of transmission. The 
following Table gives the lectionary variants and the total 
number of MSS attesting each. 


TABLE OF LECTIONARY TEXT VARIANTS FROM 
THE T. R. 


8:3 7 "Inoov for mpds abrév (lexical) 26 MSS 
érl for é 36 
4 xaretAnmrat for karedng@n 29 
5 Kail éy for év dé 21 
add jay after vouw 33 
omit piv 31 
ABafew for AGoBoretoPar 28 
elmov for é\eyov 30 
éxreipafvovres for meipavovres 30 
ox@ou for éxwor 26 
Katnyoptav for xarnyopety 31 
add xar’ before abrov 22 
avéxufe kai for dvaxiyas 33 
abrois for mpds avrots 35 
tr Badérw Alor én’ abrav 23 
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omit kal b1d Tis ouvednoews 
édeyxdpevor 25 
omit éws tay éoxaTwv 27 
omit pdvos 28 
ovea for éoraoa 36 
omit kal... . yuvatkds 33 
vyovat for } yura 35 
omit éxetvoe of Karnyopot cov 18 
11 omit abr7 31 
add a0 tov vuv before unxére 32° —S 3:7 


The average agreement of the MSS in these variants is almost 
exactly 80%. Almost as striking as this unanimity is the scarcity 
of other variants supported by any large group of lectionaries. 
In fact there are only two such variants, both of them assimila- 
tions to the T R. Only two others occur supported by more 
than five MSS, one being read by six and the other by seven of 
the lectionaries. All other variation is extremely sporadic. 

Family 3 is evidently descended from an exemplar which was 
corrected to the T R, for its chief characteristic is assimilation 
to the ecclesiastical text. There are 28 departures from the Fam 1 
text, of which 17 are assimilations to the T R. Of the 28 MS 14 
has 21, 196—19, 318—16, and 48—13. MS 36 is a weak member 
with 10. The agreement averages 57%, if 36 is included. MSS 
14 and 196 are especially closely related, occurring in binary 
attestation 6 (or 7) times. The family has 9 characteristic read- 
ings, the most striking of which is perhaps that of 8:4, rabrnv 
eVpouev Ex’ abrogdpw porxevopérny. 

The most immediately evident phenomenon exhibited by our 
MSS is the fact that those which begin the reading at 8:1 are 
textually related. This group, Fam 2, has 16 distinct readings, 
of which 7 are assimilations to the T R. Furthermore, when 6 
(or 8) apparently singular readings are excepted, the family is 
divisible into two groups so distinct as to warrant their separate 
classifications as Fam 2a and Fam 2b. These have 8 and 5 
characteristic readings respectively, the other 3 Fam 2 variants 
being attested by all 9 MSS. The following Table shows the 
alignment. 
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READINGS OF FAMILY 2 


Kkaréypagev 364 1231 1492 
ETEPWTOVTES 1231 1492 
11 952 Mich 133 171 
Morg 692 


364 1231 1492 

add kal b16 ris dias 

suverdnoews éNeyxXOpuevor. ..11 185 952 Mich 133 
171 Morg 692 


add éws rev éoxaTwv 11 185 Mich 133 Morg 692 
povos for 6 "Inaois 364 1231 1492 
add oi xarnyopot cov 11 185 952 1231 Mich 

133 171 Morg 692 


* Fam 2 ** Fam 2a *** Ram 2b 


Fam 2a is particularly distinct although witnessed to here by 
only 3 MSS. These 3 are all of different dates, 1231 being of 
the 9th or 10th, 1492 of the late 11th, and 364 of the 12th cen- 
tury. The text is better than that of Fam 3 and is apparently 
directly related to whatever process was responsible for the 
creation of the 8:1 as distinct from the 8:3 reading. Was the 
latter extended, or was the former, as the older, shortened? Or 
do the two represent independent adaptations of the straight 
text to lectionary usage? It is conceivable in either of the first 
two instances that the influence of an alien non-lectionary MS 
modified the text of our lection. Or, in the last case, the later in 
origin of the two lections might have been partly corrected to 
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an already extant lectionary text. It will be interesting to see 
if other 8:1 lectionaries fall into these two groups. 

A comparison of the 23 lectionary readings® with uncial MS 
attestation as exhibited in Tischendorf’s apparatus reveals an 
affinity with the better type of codices, namely, DMSUT A. 
These have 10, 10, 12, 7, 12, and 6 of the readings respectively, 
whereas the MSS EF GH K attest 3, 1, 3, 4, and 3 of the 
variants respectively. Von Soden’s worxadts groupings are too 
indefinite to be of much help, though they reflect slightly the 
earlier character of the text. The alignment is as follows: u® — 13, 
pw — 13, w?- 16, w3-12, w*-11, w5-4, w®- 11, w?- 7. The 
percentage of agreement is too close to permit of the identification 
of the lectionary text with one or the other. The evidence, rather, 
is additional confirmation of the fact that lectionaries contain a 
distinct worxadts type, which might be added to Von Soden’s 
list and designated wl. Or, if our family groupings are sup- 
ported by the evidence of other lectionaries, the four types, 
pel, pla, yl2b and wl might be distinguished. 

After the completion of this study the results received welcome 
confirmation from an unexpected direction. My attention was 
called to the Patriarchate or Antoniades text of the New Tes- 
tament, H KAINH AIAOHKH ETKPIZEI TH2 METAAHZ 
TOT XPIZTOT EKKAHZIAZ,” which is based upon the 
readings of about sixty lectionary MSS located on Mt. Athos 
and in Constantinople, Adrianople, Athens, etc." This text 
reads word for word with mine, the only exception being the 
spelling Mwvons for Mwojs in verse 5. Only 1 of my 37 MSS 
had this variant. I had had some doubt about the omission of 
the entire phrase éxetvor oi xarnyopoi cov in verse 10, since 
the MSS were about equally divided, 17 omitting the whole 
phrase and 16 omitting only éxetvor. The fact that the lesser 
omission was attested by 7 of the 9 MSS of Fam 2, which presents 
a text corrected to the T R, influenced me toward the greater 

9 Omitting the incipit. 

% Constantinople, 1912. Cf. J. M. Rife, “The Antoniades Greek New 
Testament,” in Colwell and Riddle, Studies in The Lectionary Text I (Chicago, 


1933), 57 ff. 
t See J. M. Rife, loc. cit. 
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omission. This judgment was supported by the Patriarchate 
text, which omits the entire phrase. 

In view of such evidence as this for the existence of a definite 
lectionary text it is strange to read a recent statement on the 
subject by those distinguished textual scholars, Professor and 
Mrs. Kirsopp Lake, in their article, ““The Text of Mark in Some 
Dated Lectionaries,”’ which appeared in the volume presented 
to James Rendel Harris on the occasion of his eightieth birth- 
day.” The statement is as follows: 


Just as this note had beer tdnipleted, an article by E. C. Colwell 
appeared in the Harvard Theological Review for January, 1932, pp. 73ff. 
Mr. Colwell announces that a group of which he is a member proposes 
an investigation of Greek lectionaries, and gives a few preliminary con- 
clusions based on a study of somewhat more than 40 MSS in the libraries 
of France and England. If he be right—that there is a definite text 
common to all lectionaries, except for a few unimportant variations, 
which differs only slightly from that of the textus receptus—the fact is 
interesting, but lectionaries lose a large part of their possible importance 
for the general history of the text of the New Testament. The point is, 
however, still open to discussion, and it is possible that the MSS which 
he chose all had a late lectionary text, just as the great majority of gospel 
MSS in the same libraries or elsewhere have only slight variant forms 
of the late gospel text.% . 


And the authors conclude that “From all this it is plain that 
these lectionaries (and presumably others) are no more identical 
than are an average group of gospel MSS.” 

These observations might have contradicted the facts that 
are brought out by our study, were they validly based. As a 
matter of fact, while our results depend upon the evidence, if 
we include the Patriarchate text, of almost 100 MSS, the oppos- 
ing view, insofar as it rests on the authors’ own work, is based 
on the readings of 7 MSS of which some are fragmentary and 
only 2 are of the long type, i. e., with week-day lections from 
Mark. This meagre evidence combined with a flaw in its pre- 


1 Amicitiae Corolla, ed. H. G. Wood (London, 1933). 
33 Ibid., p. 147. 
™ Tbid., p. 156 
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sentation led the authors to positions hardly consistent with 
the actual facts of the case. 

In the first place, it seems that the authors have not fully 
understood the very novel findings of Professor Colwell. His 
conclusion actually reads as follows: 

Thus we see that lectionaries agree with one another in lections taken 
from the Synaxarion and in lections taken from the Menology. They 
agree in lections where their tex is practically identical with the Textus 
Receptus, and they agree where their text differs widely from the Textus 
Receptus. Whether a small number of lectionaries are compared in a 
large number of lections or a large number of lectionaries are compared 
in a small number of lections, the result is the same: they agree with 
one another. This agreement is the more significant when it is noted 
that the support from non-lectionary MSS. varies in both kind and 
amount; and even where there is no other support, the agreement of 
lectionary with lectionary is as close as ever. Such agreement justifies 
speaking of the text of lectionaries as ‘‘the lectionary text.’’s 

In the second place the error was also made of comparing 
readings from different parts of the lectionary. This procedure 
naturally vitiated the results, especially in a small group of 
MSS, since only lections occurring in the same place agree with 
one another textually. This fact is evident in the very tables 
compiled by Professor and Mrs. Lake. 

Apparently the fact cannot be overemphasized that the unit 
for comparison in lectionaries is the individual lection occurring 
at a particular place, and that whether this has a text of the T 
R type or, as frequently, of a widely different type, it is a text 
which is common to - cst lectionaries.6 Furthermore, the 
textual agreement amon, :ectionaries, as far as they have been 
investigated, is a phenomenon without equal in a similar group 
of ordinary MSS taken at random. And no group, however 
select, will present a text so widely divergent from the T R and 
at the same time so homogeneous as that exhibited by lectionaries 
in John 8:1—11. 


1s E. C. Colwell, op. cit., p. 84. 

%6 This fact is reaffirmed and illustrated in Colwell and Riddle, op. c#d. In 
chapter V of this volume, ‘‘The Text of the Marcan Week Day Lections and 
Von Soden’s Ig Text,”” Dr. Paul Schubert comes to the conclusion that the 
lectionary text in the week day readings of Mark is closely related to the 
Ig type. 
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It seems that particular care was exercised in the transmission 
of material that was to be used in the church. Therefore the 
date of the MS has much less to do with the character of the 
text than is the case in an ordinary MS. For the same reason 
many lections preserve a text which is that of the best and most 
ancient codices, a fact which should make lectionaries of great 
value not only in the history of the transmission of the text but 
also in any attempt to reconstruct its most ancient form. 





